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My Dad’s a 
Great-West Life man! 


Sure, he’s proud of his Dad. But he’s too young as yet 
to understand fully how his father, as a life underwriter, 
serves his friends and neighbors. As he grows older, he 
will come to know how people depend upon his father 
for advice and counsel in arranging their financial affairs. 
He will meet people who are enjoying a carefree retire- 
ment; he will see father-less families held together; at 
college he will have friends who have been assured an 
education: all because of life insurance. And he will know 
many people who have that wonderful feeling of security 
that comes with a well-planned life insurance program. 
He'll always be proud to say: “My Dad’s a Great-West 
Life Man!” 
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*** With this issue we are inaugurating a different 
presentation of the editorial material of the News. 
Editorials which formerly appeared in this section will 
now be found as the first of the main articles. This 
month’s, on page 11, deals with Estate Planning as a 
professional service. Henceforth this page will be de- 
voted to short descriptive comment on each month’s 
feature articles. 


*** Group insurance not only has had a tremendous 
growth in recent years but has also undergone a number 
of important changes. The enactment of compulsory 
disability laws in some states, the development of catas- 
trophe coverages and the interest of union leaders in 
health and welfare benefits have all influenced the 
picture of Group Insurance Today. The article on page 
15 considers these factors and discusses the general 
pattern of a good group plan and some of the trends 
which may be expected in the future. 


*** Each year the membership of the Life Insurance 
Association of America receives a report on the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies. Because of its 
importance and completeness, it has been our policy to 
publish this report in its entirety. The 1952 Investment 
Record along with supporting tables and notes on the 
investment outlook for 1953 appears on page 18. 


***x Three of the basic factors in the success of a man 
selling life insurance are his mental attitude, his belief 
in the service of life insurance and his self-discipline. 
He must believe in the importance of life insurance in 
general and the quality of his company in particular and 
convey that belief to the people to whom he sells. Every 
agent probably knows the truth of the statement, /t’s 
Up to You. The article on page 21 is a valuable re- 
minder of this fact. 


*** The need of the public for private pre-payment 
protection against the costs of accidents and sickness, 
both loss of income and medical costs, is amply proven 
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by the rapid growth of such coverage. This need and 
desire on the part of the public brings with it an ever 
increasing responsibility on the part of the companies 


on page 25 considers some of those responsibilities. 
g I 
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providing the protection and on all those directly or 
indirectly connected with the operations of the com- 
panies. Accident and Health Insurance and the Public 


**x* The advice and suggestions culled from the learn- 
ing, skill and experience of five of the nation’s most 
successful trial practitioners are outlined in the article 
Expert Legal Testimony on page 29. They consider the 
function of such testimony, the medical expert, the 
scientific expert, the cross-examination of experts and 
the abuses of expert testimony. 


**x* Why is there not more knowledge available in the 
field of agency costs? Why do we debate the objective 
of joint work with new salesmen when it is so often an 
academic term rather than an actual practice? Why has 
not the life insurance sales career been made less difficult 
and more attractive? Why has the industry not prog- 
ressed in the area of field management to the same 
degree it has in the area of selling? These are some 
of the questions to which the author of the article on 
page 33 refers when he states, ] Wonder Why. 


**x%* There are three main factors which will affect the 
future of institutional investments in mortgage loans 
and real estate equities. They are, the changing strength 
in the demand for various types of properties, the size 
of the future pools of money for investment and the 
competitive situation in the real estate investment 
market. These factors are discussed in Mortgages 
Tomorrow on page 41, a companion piece to the article 
Mortgages Today which appeared in our October and 
November issues. 


**x* An agent selling in an established district enjoys 
the advantage of the good will and company prestige 
built up by those who preceded him. Such an advantage 
does not exist for the agent who is Opening New 
Territory. The sales procedures and techniques used 
in a pioneer district are outlined on page 45. 


**k*x Because of the growth in popularity of settlement 
options and because of annuity contracts and disability 
claims, the most common form of disbursement in many 
ordinary companies today is the installment benefit 
check. A report on the results of one company’s study 
of ways and means of streamlining the check-writing 
procedure and of obtaining more positive control over 
such disbursements is given in the article Annuity and 
Supplementary Contract Payments on page 68. 
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From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 


From the smallest local agent to 
the greatest insurance compeny— 


All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 
eccurete end unbicsed information. 
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‘Tae HAPPIEST HOLDERS of our new ers, 
Multiple Benefit Savings policy are the oie 
working women who buy it. Why? The 


Because it’s an endowment-like policy 
that helps its owner save money when 
she can, without requiring her to do 
so when she can’t. This appeals to the 
woman who wants insurance that is 
suitable whether she continues to work 
or gets married. 


Multiple Benefit endows if you wish it 
to. It may be exchanged for paid-up 
Life if you desire. And any time it’s 
necessary, the premium may be 
reduced — as much as 75% at some 
issue ages—and the policy continued 
as low-rate Life protection. 


Know any other policy so well 
designed for working women? 


“A Star in the West...” 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 






































N THE last twenty years a new profession has come 

of age. Despite depreciation by its critics and despite 

occasional excessive claims by some of its practition- 
ers, estate planning has reached the stage of profes- 
ional service where thousands of capable life under- 
writers serve many times their number of policyholders. 
There is no need to mention the thousands of widows 
who have kept their homes together and educated their 
children, the many elderly couples who have lived out 
their years in comfort, to prove the value and quality 
of estate planning being done by better life underwriters 
today. 


Initial Impetus 


“Programming” received its big impetus somewhat 
more than twenty years ago. The ’20s laid the ground- 
work of planning instalment settlements for the sub- 
stantial policyholder. Then the people of medium income 
were taught by the cruel lesson of 1929 that they could 
not plan their financial future with security. The out- 
standing record of solvency of the life insurance in- 
dustry during the depression convinced many people 
that they were happier to have a certain $100 a month 
when they needed it than to chase an elusive $200 
through a speculative blue sky. The last two decades 
have produced an increasingly large number of trained 
career underwriters and a larger acceptance and under- 
standing by the public of what a planned estate can 
accomplish. 

Careful selection and training have produced a corps 
of skilled underwriters. They have also developed 
many vexations and problems. To state them, unfortu- 
nately, does not go very far towards solving them. 
First, estate planning takes time—an immense amount 
of time, both for companies, general agents and man- 
agers to train men, and for the underwriter to pursue 
the necessary courses of study. When school is out, 
work begins, and programming takes great mountains 
of time, much of it uncompensated, for the underwriter 
lives by commissions, and does not charge for his time 
as the doctor and lawyer. Any underwriter knows that 
to be successful in a material sense—and to achieve 
personal satisfaction—he must endeavor to close a num- 
her of large cases each year. He also knows that if he 
concentrates overmuch on the large cases, which require 
extensive programming, he will starve because he will 
close so few. This is true even of experienced, normally 
successful underwriters. This forces the agent to walk 
a tight rope with a fall on either side dangerous—on 
one side lies disaster from too few large cases, on the 
other the danger of too many small cases resulting in 
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uneconomic income per interview and sale. To help an 
agent attain the necessary balance is one of the most 
important jobs of management. 


Losing Touch 


Much has been said about another problem arising 
from estate planning. Concentration on larger cases 
has called for careful recruiting of young men of the 
background and education believed necessary to talk 
to business men and others who buy large policies. 
But these young men often cannot talk to many other 
people who could buy if insurance were explained to 
them in their own terms. Thus, some ordinary com- 
panies confess that they feel that they are out of touch 
with many prospect groups—the “blue-collar market,” 
for example, and are worried. They know that the low 
income group of today may be a middle-income group in 
the next generation, and the middle-income people may 
be the potentially big buyers of a decade hence. These 
companies feel that the blue-collar people should not be 
left to the industrial companies and to group insurance, 
excellent as that coverage is. 


Cooperation Among Specialists 


There is room to mention only one more problem 
arising from estate planning. The more the under- 
writer specializes in estate planning, the more he dis- 
covers that all fields of knowledge are really one. Once 
he has uncovered needs for the substantial prospect, once 
such a prospect sees how unprepared his affairs are 
for a possible sudden departure, the underwriter often 
finds that all the prospect’s business affairs are dumped 
in his lap to set up so that the prospect’s heirs will receive 
a solvent estate. By specializing in planning programs, 
the underwriter has found that he is indeed involved 
in estate planning in the full meaning of the term, that 
the greater the concentration in one field, the more de- 
pendent the underwriter becomes on the skilled services 
of the accountant, the attorney and the trust officer. 
Fortunately, friction among these men is least where all 
are competent and respect the contribution that the 
others can make in their respective fields. Good progress 
is being made in cooperation among these professional 
men in selving people’s financial problems. 

It should not be thought that the problems incidental 
to estate planning make it any the less worthwhile. The 
nettle stops no one from plucking the rose. Planned 
economic futures are relieving the American people of 
many heavy worries. What problems exist are being 
attacked with determination and good will. 
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UNIFORM EXPENSE DATA 


Address by ALLEN L. MAYERSON 


Principal Actuary, New York State Insurance Department 


before the annual meeting of the 


Society of Actuaries, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


OPIC C refers to the value 

to state supervisory officials 

of regulations pertaining to 
the classification and allocation of in- 
come and expenses. I think it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that ade- 
quate and uniform expense data are 
no less important to company man- 
agement. I do not understand how 
any executive can be certain that he 
is managing his company properly 
and economically unless he has ac- 
curate data as to his expense rates. 
Furthermore, I should think he 
would also like to know how his 
company compares with others of 
similar size. Many companies do 
attempt to compare their expense 
rates with those of other companies 
and at least a few go to great lengths 
to obtain reliable inter-company 
comparisons of functional costs. 


Fall fer Short 


When the new form of annual 
statement was adopted, one of the 
professed aims was to obtain suffi- 
cient standardization so that the var- 
ious expense items in the statement 
would be meaningful and so that 
inter-company comparisons could be 
made. While the new form of state- 
ment is a step forward it falls far 
short of completely attaining this 
purpose. While exhibit 5 requires 
that companies report expense items 
in twenty-eight different classifica- 
tions, such as rent, salaries, travel, 
advertising, etc., the instructions as 
to what expenses should be reported 
in each line are quite fragmentary. 
Our studies indicate that the method 
of assigning expenses to these clas- 
sifications varies considerably. Fur- 
thermore, Lines A, B and C of Ex- 
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hibit 5, relating to agents’ compensa- 
tion, expenses of agency supervision 
and other branch office expenses, are 
not fully understood by some com- 
panies. 


Expense Allocation 


Exhibit 5 also requires that com- 
panies allocate expenses as between 
life insurance, accident and health 
insurance and investment. While 
companies writing industrial insur- 
ance file a separate exhibit covering 
the expenses of their industrial 
branch, it is not possible to determine 
from the statement the amount of 





THe following is an excerpt from the 
preliminary report of New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger to the 1952 Legislature: 
“It is my opinion that uniformity in 
the matter of classification and al- 
location of i and exp is 
essential for the following reasons: 
“I. There is an absence of suitable 
comparative information with regard 
to the operating expenses of life in- 
surance companies. This information 
is necessary in order to enable in- 
surance supervisory officers, policy- 
holders, and the public to measure 
the efficiency of the various com- 
panies li d to do b in this 
State. 

"2. The Insurance Law (Section 213, 
paragraph II, and Section 221, para- 
graph 6) imposes certain responsi- 
bilities on the Superintendent of In- 
surance to ascertain compliance with 
the requirement that no insurer shall 
issue any life insurance or annuity 
contract, or contract of group acci- 
dent, group health or group accident 
and health insurance which shall not 
appear to be self-supporting. 

"3. Under present conditions the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance is without 
statutory authority to prescribe rea- 
sonable methods by which to obtain 
suitable cost allocation information 
necessary to carry out his responsibil- 
ity to protect the interests of policy- 
holders." 

















each class of expense chargeable to 
such important lines and sub-lines 
as group insurance, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity. The 
only place where any such alloca- 
tion appears is in the Gain and Loss 
Exhibit and here all general insur- 
ance expenses are combined. 

Then too, there is a question as 
to the allocation of expenses between 
insurance and investment in Exhibit 
5 and as to what items are properly 
includable as investment expense. 
For instance, we know that most 
companies capitalize commissions on 
securities as well as expenses paid 
in connection with foreclosed real 
estate and other real estate. How- 
ever, a few companies charge some 
or all of these items as investment 
expenses in the year in which they 
are incurred. 


Uniformity Needed 


Exhibits 5 and 6 and the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit certainly seem to need 
some clarification and somewhat 
more uniformity in reporting. But 
these are not the only portions of the 
annual statement where there may 
be some question as to the manner of 
reporting. The policy exhibit. still 
leaves something to be desired, es- 
pecially with reference to the treat- 
ment of group insurance issued dur- 
ing the year which, I suspect, some 
times includes amounts other than 
new business under new contracts 
issued. Also, the line between group 
credit insurance and credit insur- 
ance issued on individual policies is 
not always clearly drawn and whole- 
sale insurance is sometimes included 
with ordinary and sometimes with 
group. 
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It should be obvious that an im- 
portant document, such as our an- 
nual statement, if it is to mean any- 
thing at all, should be completed on 
the same basis by all companies. 


Efficiency Measure 


Sub-topic 1 of Topic C refers to 
means of measuring the efficiency of 
the various companies licensed to do 
business in a state. While they are 
not the only measure of efficiency 
and while they may vary between 
companies depending on the type of 
services offered, I should think first 
year and renewal expense rates are 
important for this purpose, Yet 
there is nothing in the annual state- 
ment which enables one to obtain 
first year and renewal expense rates. 
Our studies indicate that the methods 
of assessing expenses as between 
first year and renewal vary consider- 
ably with some companies using very 
complex and accurate methods of 
allocation, while others are quite 
arbitrary. The ratios of first year 
to renewal expense rates per thou- 
sand vary between companies from 
3 to 1 to 20 to 1. If it were possible 
to be sure that the split between first 
year and renewal expenses was made 
on an accurate basis by all com- 
panies, this would, I think, provide 
a reasonably good basis for inter- 
company comparisons of these ex- 
pense rates and might help to pro- 
vide some measure of the efficiency 
of operation of various companies. 


Insurance Law 


The New York Insurance Law 
requires that no company may issue 
any policy which shall not appear 
to be self-supporting on reasonable 
assumptions as to morbidity or mor- 
tality, interest and expense. With- 
out a proper allocation of expenses 
to the various lines of business, as 
well as an allocation between first 
year and renewal expense, it is al- 
most impossible to properly de- 
termine whether a policy is self sup- 
porting. 

In order to carry out their re- 
sponsibility to protect the interests 
of policyholders, state supervisory 
officials must be concerned with cost 
allocation information in many other 
areas. For instance, the New York 
Insurance Law provides that no first 
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year dividend may be paid unless 
it was actually earned based upon 
reasonable assumptions as to ex- 
penses, mortality, interest and lapses. 
Here particularly the expense factor 
is most important in determining 
whether a first year dividend should 
be paid. 

Then too, there is the question of 
the level of premiums and dividends 
on sub-lines, such as disability and 
double indemnity. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
how expenses should be allocated 
to these sub-lines which results in 
the fact that the gain and loss ex- 
hibits of some companies show large 
gains from these lines of business, 
while other companies, whose claim 
experience does not differ greatly, 
show much smaller gains. Super- 
visory officials must depend upon the 
gain and loss exhibit when consid- 
ering, for instance, such questions 
as whether the earnings on a par- 
ticular sub-line warrant a dividend 
being paid on the coverage. Or, to 
take the reverse situation, how is it 
possible to determine the size of 
a negative factor in the dividend 
formula, for, say, disability income 
coverage, without an accurate al- 
location of expenses? 


Section 213 


Finally, I should like to mention 
the difficulties we have had in en- 
deavoring to determine proper ex- 
pense limits for Section 213, the 
New York Expense Limitation Law. 
If most companies had good func- 
tional unit costs it would be possible 
for the limits to be so drawn as to 
follow the actual incidence of ex- 
pense. Without such unit costs it 
is very difficult to draft limits which 
will apply equally to all companies. 

For the implementation of any 
program of uniform reporting and 
allocation of income and expenses, 
it is, of course, necessary first to ob- 
tain factual data. The New York 
Insurance Department sent to all 
companies authorized to do business 
in the State of New York an Ex- 
pense Classification Questionnaire 
which enumerated some 190 differ- 
ent types of expenses and taxes and 
asked the companies to indicate 
where these items appear in the 
annual statement. The tabulation of 
the results of this questionnaire is 


a monumental undertaking due to 
the diversity of methods used by 
some companies. The results should 
provide some valuable information 
not hitherto available. 


Additional Information 


Subsequently, a questionnaire was 
sent to all these companies request- 
ing them to indicate the methods 
used for allocating each statement 
classification of expenses and taxes 
between insurance and investment 
expense and among the major lines 
of business, namely: group, indus- 
trial, ordinary, and individual ac- 
cident and health. It will probably 
be necessary at a future date to ob- 
tain additional information regard- 
ing the allocation of expenses to such 
lines of business as annuities, dis- 
ability, double indemnity, group life 
and group accident and health, and 
as between first year and renewal 
expense. After all these data are 
available it should be much easief 
to determine the kind of regulations 
necessary and their scope. 
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over 
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While breast cancer is the com- 
monest cancer among women 
of your age, it is also highly 
curable if treated properly 
before it has spread beyond a 
local area in the breast itself. 

Doctors tell us that women 
are much more likely to be the 
first to discover the earliest 
signs of breast cancer. That 
is why you should know the 
correct and most thorough 
way to examine your breasts 
for any lumps or thickening. 

For information as to where 
to see our new life-saving film 
“Breast Self-Examination” 
call us or write to “Cancer” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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When does a “simple cold” become serious? 


Whenever fever—even a degree or so 
above normal—accompanies a so- 
called “simple cold,” it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 

Many of us regard a cold all too 
lightly—even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.”” We may say: “It will 
be gone tomorrow,” and, relying on 
our favorite home remedy, attempt to 
continue our usual activities. 

Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should 
be properly treated—and preferably as 
soon as it develops. While many meas- 
ures are used for the relief of colds, most 
physicians believe that the best treat- 
ment is simply this: 

Remain at home and rest as much as 
possible, preferably in bed; eat light, 
wholesome food; drink plenty of liq- 
vids; and be sure to check your tem- 
perature. 


The latter point is particularly im- 
portant because a feverish cold often 
indicates the onset of more serious ill- 
nesses—sinusitis, ear infections, bron- 
chitis, and certain communicable dis- 
eases including the various forms of 
pneumonia. 

In fact, it has been estimated that 
colds are the starting point for nine out 
of ten cases of pneumonia. So, in addi- 
tion to keeping check on your tempera- 
ture, it is wise to watch out for chills, 
pain in the chest or side after coughing 
or deep breathing, and the appearance 
of rust-colored sputum. Should any of 
these symptoms of pneumonia develop, 
call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has 
made enormous strides against pneu- 
monia. Just a few years ago, one out of 
every three pneumonia victims died. 
Today modern drugs are so effective 
that only one out of every 25 cases is 
lost. This record should not lull anyone 


into a false sense of security —for pneu- 
monia can still strike and rapidly be- 
come serious. Prompt treatment is just 
as vital as ever. 

Good health habits help prevent 
winter ailments such as pneumonia. So, 
during the cold months ahead, you may 
find these simple precautions helpful 
in conserving your resistance against 
colds, pneumonia, and other respira- 
tory diseases: 

Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 


Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


N RECENT years much has 

been written on the subject of 

group insurance. Over the years 
it has had a tremendous growth; 
growth on the horizontal, on the 
vertical and on the bias. The growth 
has been in volume, and we have 
seen as well almost a changing face 
in group insurance. Yesterday it 
had great simplicities which, I con- 
fess, we did not fully appreciate at 
the time. The Tartar tribes of Asia 
are a restless, nomadic people of 
whom it is stated that the Tartar 
curse is not like ours. We say, “Go 
to Hell.” The Tartar says, “May you 
stay in one place forever.” Certainly 
group insurance has not suffered un- 
der the Tartar curse and perhaps at 
times all of us feel that we would 
welcome a brief respite to draw our 
breath and to take account objec- 
tively of what we are currently 
doing. 


Fifteen Years Ago 


It seems inconceivable that fifteen 
years ago we were all undertaking 
just about for the first time a ven- 
ture in hospitalization coverage. I 
can remember our underwriting 
rules of that day: You may not issue 
a policy with a daily benefit of less 
than $2 nor may you issue a policy 
with a daily benefit in excess of $6. 
Any additional amount would defi- 
nitely be excessive and involve over- 
insurance and lead to abuses. Reim- 
bursement for hospital fees is cov- 
ered by the adequate sum of five 
times the daily benefit. It is amazing 
how our underwriting standards 
have changed in a short time—much 
more so than in any other line of in- 
surance that I can think of. No self- 
respecting group salesman today 
would think of recommending a 
daily benefit of as low as $6; and 
the modern extent of hospital fees 
is envisioned in frequent requests 
for coverage up to twenty times, 
lifty times, or for unlimited coverage. 
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Vice President and Secretary 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


The self-respecting group sales- 
man I referred to is not quite the 
same chap who in his early career 
was not doing too well and on one 
of his early calls to a manufacturer 
was greeted with the growling ap- 
proach, “Well, what are you sell- 
ing?” “Nothing, sir,” stammered 
our salesman, “and is my boss rais- 
ing hell!” 

At times I think that our group 
rate book today looks like the index 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Our 
pages are interspersed with Sched- 
ules 51, Schedules S3, with compre- 
hensive coverage A or uncompli- 
cated coverage B, It is amazing that 
claims men do not find themselves 
at times in the position of settling 
claims under the wrong policy, or 
according to the wrong benefits—or 
even for the wrong company. 

The enactment of compulsory dis- 
ability laws in a few states—most 
notably and most recently New York 
—of course gave a tremendous im- 
petus to the volume and scope of 
group disability insurance. It gave 
a decided impetus to the entry into 
the group field of many casualty 
companies which previously had had 
only a minor interest, if any at all, 
in group coverages. The tie-in in 
New York State to the workmen’s 
compensation field created a natural 


area of self-interest on the part of 
casualty underwriters which could 
not be entirely ignored. The recent 
years have also seen a growing in- 
terest by many life companies and 
the decision by more than a few of 
them to enter the group field. The 
expansion of the mass market, the 
apparent trend in the direction of 
pension selling, the belief that 
greater scope and flexibility will be 
provided a field force, were all rea- 
sons that brought about an affirma- 
tive decision by so many of our life 
companies who had not previously 
been at all interested in group areas. 


Catastrophe Coverage 


The latest production of the group 
market is so-called catastrophe in- 
surance or major medical insurance 
or some similar name, although it is 
not confined to the group field as a 
number of companies are offering 
individual accident and health cov- 
erage of the same type. It is a very 
persuasive product because it fol- 
lows, it seems to me, a very funda- 
mental insurance principle that one 
guards against the area of great risk 
even though the probability of hap- 
pening may be relatively remote. 
All of us as insurance men firmly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


believe in the principle of protecting 
against great hazard which has a 
lesser probability of occurrence than 
in the protection against small haz- 
ard where the probability of occur- 
rence is much greater. 

It is, of course, not at all un- 
sound to provide insurance protec- 
tion against a ten-day hospital stay, 
but it is a lot more sensible and even 
necessary to provide insurance 
against the unlikely event of a three- 
months stay or more in a hospital 
with concurrent heavy medical and 
surgical bills. It is true that the gen- 
eral public likes to insure in an area 
where it can see some immediate 
return on its investment but the prin- 
ciple of insurance fundamentally lies 
more in protection against heavy 
financial loss which can be insured 
at a modest premium because the 
likelihood of the event is relatively 
remote. 

Weare all familiar with the inter- 
est that has been shown in recent 
years by union leadership in the so- 
called fringe benefits—health and 
welfare benefits—and the increasing 
frequency with which requests for 
such matters appear at the bargain- 
ing table. Negotiations for such ben- 
efits did gain great impetus during 
World War II when wages were 
stabilized but benefits were relatively 
free from restriction. During our 
current era of wage stabilization, 
fringe benefits have been controlled 
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FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies... 
Hospitalization Policies . 


: FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
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by the rules of the game just as have 
wages. For a period of time, the 
rules were sufficiently tight so that 
the installation of new benefits was 
seriously affected, but with the pass- 
age of time and a succession of tri- 
partite panels representing the 
public, industry, and labor, the regu- 
lations today do not have a serious 
impeding effect on our business. 
There was a period of time last year, 
however, when many of us felt quite 
frustrated at the apparent inability 
to arrive at workable rules of the 
game and that frustration was per- 
haps reflected in some of the tri- 
partite panels, one member of which 
at one time defined tripartite in this 
way: “First you try, then you part, 
and then get tight.” 


Essential Factors 


It might be well if we asked our- 
selves again the question, “What is 
the general pattern of a good group 
plan.” Obviously, the group must 
be a cohesive unit whose member- 
ship is clearly defined and whose ex- 
istence is based on some other mo- 
tive than that of obtaining insur- 
ance. Within that, these factors are 
essential : 

(1) Benefits should be determined 
by a plan precluding individual 
selection by the employees. Within 
that stricture benefits can be deter- 
mined by wage classes, by occupa- 
tion, or by some other uniform classi- 
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(2) The employees eligible should 
also be determined by a plan pre- 
venting individual selection. That 
could mean all employees or it could 
mean all of the employees of various 
classes determined by conditions per- 
taining to employment. 

(3) There should be a definite and 
economical method of securing and 
maintaining a high enrollment of 
employees in contributory cases, 
Seventy-five percent is the standard 
criterion of the group business and 
it is, in fact, specified in the insur- 
ance statutes of some states. 

(4) There should be a central ad- 
ministrative organization, able and 
willing to act for the insurance 
group, and a simple method of col- 
lecting employee contributions. This 
is the very heart of group success. 
The economical and underwriting 
advantages of group insurance all 
stem from this fundamental. 

If we reflect on these last two 
points we can see why the employer 
plays such an important part in the 
satisfactory operation of group in- 
surance—in the enrollment, the ad- 
ministration and the collection of 
employee contributions. The low 
cost of group insurance comes from 
the fact that it is term insurance, 
that it is designed on a mass basis 
rather than on an individual basis, 
that it has, to a great extent, stand- 
ardization and uniformity, and that 
there is inevitably a subsidy or con- 
tribution from a third party. That 
subsidy may be solely the cost of 
efficient administration but more 
often it is a specific employer con- 
tribution in addition to the cost of 
administration. 

Many times the request is made 
by groups of people—it may be a 
state agents association—why can 
not we get the benefits of low cost 
group insurance for our members? 
The fact remains that such an asso- 
ciation lacks the various essential 
elements of low cost—the centralized 
office for enrolling, administrating 
and collecting the contributions un- 
der the plan. 


Competition 


It may have surprised the reader 
to have me say that there is stand- 
ardization or uniformity under group 
programs. I would not be puzzled 
by such surprise. Rather than 
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standardization, group coverages ~ 
have seemed to be increasing in com- 
plexity and variety. To some extent, 
this has been necessary. We have 
seen the growth of state medical 
plans and hospital admission plans, 
and while uniformity would be tre- 
mendously advantageous, it is, of 
course, difficult to secure. Various 
organizations have done extremely 
able work in this field and I think 
one of the objectives has been the 
accomplishment of greater stand- 
ardization in claim forms. Operating 
against a standardized product is al- 
ways the customer’s desire for par- 
ticular features and the very essen- 
tial element of this country, namely 
competition. 


Union Negotiations 


The growth of programs which 
are the product of the bargaining 
table where union leaders sit down 
with representatives of management 
—frequently those of more than one 
company—has not simplified the 
problem of coverage. Frequently, 
the agreements reached have _ in- 
cluded minor deviations from stand- 
ard benefits and it is obvious that 
there is a much more difficult task 
to get a revision of such agreements 
than would be the case if it merely 
were a matter of reviewing with a 
single employer the need for a slight 
change. Some of the agreements 
reached have included both the 
amount of contribution by the em- 
ployers and the amount of benefits to 
be provided. Unless there is a con- 
servative relationship between the 
two, such an agreement as to cost 
of benefits may provide later 
trouble, and negotiations in this area 
are very wise indeed if the benefits 
are initially set well below the point 
that a conservative calculation indi- 
cates the contribution might provide. 
It is also wise indeed to set aside 
an initial interval during which con- 
tributions accumulate in the fund 
prior to the granting of benefits, for 
in that way a reserve cushion is pro- 
vided against the unforeseen and the 
unpredictable. 

It is my view that we have per- 
mitted more complexity to grow into 
our group coverages than are im- 
portant or necessary but I suspect 
that we will never be able to reach 
the degree of standardization or 
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In your hands... 
rests the Security of others 
¢ Thats Berkshire Life provides 114 


se Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
: and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


. Fert Example Featured Juvenile Plans: 4 ; 


@ Progressive Security — basic sum increases 5 times at : 
Age 21 — level premium. Ultimate at Age 1 and Age 5 











@ Educational Endowments ‘ae 
© Return Premium — Ultimate at Age 5 and Age 15 
@ Payor Death & Disability Benefits 

@ Accident Expense for Boys and Girls from Age 1 
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simplicity which at times seems a 
very desirable goal. 

Now what about compulsory 
health insurance in the future 
It is an old story that Rhode Island 
started off some ten years ago with 
a compulsory state fund of the un- 
employment compensation type—all 
employee money, no contracting out. 
California followed a few years later 
with a state fund of the unemploy- 
ment compensation type—all em- 
ployee money, but permitting con- 


New 
next step with a state fund of the 


tracting out. Jersey took the 
unemployment compensation type 
with employer money as well as 
employee money and with contract- 
ing out permitted. Finally about 
three years ago New York adopted 
its law which utilized a state fund 
operation which already existed for 
workmen’s compensation, provided 
for employer contributions as well as 
employee contributions, and _per- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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S IN previous years since 

1946, the record of life insur- 

ance investments for 1952 re- 
flects large increases in investments 
in the private sectors of our national 
economy. Estimates prepared jointly 
by the statistical departments of the 
Institute of Life Insurance and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, based on actual figures for the 
first ten months of 1952, indicate 
that assets of all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
will amount to approximately $73.2 
billion by the end of 1952, an in- 
crease of $4.9 billion during the year. 
Industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
are expected to approach $14.0 bil- 
lion, an increase of $2.5 billion over 
1951. Holdings of public utility 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 
Director of Investment Research 
Life Insurance Association 
of America 


bonds show an increase of $900 
million to reach $12.1 billion by the 
year end. The estimates indicate an 
increase of $200 million in railroad 
bonds, including equipment trust 
certificates and conditional sales 
agreements. A decline in total gov- 
ernment bond holdings is in the or- 
der of $1.2 billion, most of it in 
United States Governments. This 
decline is considerably lower than 
the reduction in this category in 
earlier recent years, amounting to 
$2.4 billion in 1951 and $1.7 billion 
in 1950. 


Table | 
Investments, by Classes, 1949-1952 


1952 INVESTMENT RECORD 


Real estate mortgages will again 
reflect a large increase, about $2.0 
billion, and the outstanding volume 
of these loans will amount to $21.3 
billion by the end of the year. How- 
ever, this increase falls considerably 
short of the more than $3 billion re- 
corded in 1951 and 1950, and just 
equals the 1949 increase. Real estate 


emp TI ea mT oo 


ownership rose by about $150 mil- ff 


lion. The estimates show nominal 
increases in the holdings of stocks, 


and an increase of $100 million in f 


policy loans. 
Table 1 shows the year-end esti- 


mates of investment holdings and ff 


also the actual holdings for 1949 
through 1951. Table 2 shows the an- 
nual increases for 1950 and 1951, 
and the estimates for 1952. 


All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Investment class 
Bonds—U. S. Government 


*Canadian Gov’t 
*Other For. Gov’t 


Total government 
Railroad 
Public utility 


Stocks—Railroad 
Public utility 


RIE otras ceictetea ile Uso cra stadee uns 


Mortgages—Farm 
Other 


* Includes all political subdivisions. 


MME MEE <o.0ssccsrecreee 


ey 


Ce | 


Se ee 


Industrial & Misc. .............. 


Ce ee 


(Amounts in thousands—000 omitted) 
December 31, 1949 December 31, 1950 








Amount % of Amount % of 
outstanding Total outstanding Total 
$15,290,380 25.6 $13,459,211 21.0 
1,052,336 18 1,151,452 1.8 
1,450,099 2.4 1,430,879 2.3 
,017 0 i 0 
17,812,832 29.8 16,065,607 25.1 
3,016,604 5.1 3,186,964 5.0 
9,764,502 16.4 10,587,188 16.5 
8,680,394 14.6 9,525,869 14.9 
39,274,332 65.9 39,365,628 61.5 
104,003 ae 128,211 bs 
512,455 9 671,589 1.1 
1,101,176 18 1,303,259 2.0 
1,717,634 2.9 2,103,059 33 
1,137,559 1.9 1,327,428 2.0 
11,768,342 19.7 14,774,580 23.1 
12,905,901 21.6 16,102,008 25.1 
1,246,779 2.1 1,444,586 a 
2,239,649 3.8 2,413,330 3.8 
907,740 1.5 1,005,142 1.6 
1,337,506 2.2 1,585,933 2.5 
59,629,541 100.0 64,019,686 100.0 








December 31, 1951 December 31, 1952 




















Amount % of Amount % of 
outstanding Total outstanding Total § 
$11,009,038 16.1 $10,050,000 13.7 

1170605 17 1125000 13 
1462807 22 1275000 18 
24'989 0 25,000 0 
"13,667,439 20.0 12,475,000 17.0 
3306623 48 3525000 48 

11'235:286 165 12150000 166 

11'441'240 168 13,950,000 19.1 

39,650,588 58.1 42,100,000 57.5 

121,944 2 125,000 2 
724237 «1.0 800.000 «11 
1,375,361 20 1,400,000 1.9 
2221542 32 2,325,000 32 
1,525,438 22 1,675,000 23 
17788346 261 19,600,000 268 
19,313,784 283 21,275,000 29.1 
1618900 24 1,775,000 24 
2'580.725 38 2700000 37 
1112273 16 1150000 16 
1771414 26 11875000 25 
68,278,226 100.0 73,200,000 100.0 


The above data represent statement values with 1952 preliminary estimates based on actual records to October 31 of about 140 
companies which, at the end of 1951, held about 96% of the total assets of all United States legal reserve companies. 
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Acquisitions of new investments 
aggregated $10.8 billion during the 
first nine months of 1952 as compared 
with $14.5 billion during the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. It should 
be noted that the United States 
Treasury Investment 234’s acquired 
in exchange for certain issues of 
Treasury 2'%’s inflate the totals, 
particularly during the first nine 
months of 1951, and that very large 
amounts of Treasury bills were in- 
cluded in both periods. The actual 
cash the companies had available for 
investment fell far short of these 
amounts. The Association now has 
underway some studies of cash flow 
which will be discussed in the next 
section of this report. 







FR TE RE RI BEE RR LI NIRS EIR 


RMT 8 


U. S. Governments 


The life insurance companies ac- 








quired $3.4 billion of United States 
Governments during the first nine 
months of 1952, $2.9 billion less than 
during the first nine months of 1951. 
If the Investment 234’s were elimi- 
nated in both periods, the nine- 
months total would be $3.1 billion 
for 1952 and $3.4 billion for 1951. 
In both periods Treasury bills, pur- 
chased primarily to provide interim 
income against outstanding invest- 
ment commitments, accounted for 
most of the totals. Although the 
Federal Government twice sought 
funds through the sale of bonds in 
the capital markets in 1952, the of- 
ferings came at a time when the in- 
surance companies were already 
heavily committed, and then con- 
sisted of issues that many companies 
felt they ought not to hold. Apart 
from Treasury bills, therefore, only 
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about $500 million of United States 
Governments were acquired during 
the first nine months of 1952, of 
which about $275 million consisted 
of the Investment 234’s. 

Substantial increases occurred 
during the first three quarters of 
1952 in the acquisition of industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds, which ex- 
ceeded by nineteen percent the cor- 
responding 1951 volume. Nearly 
$2.6 billion of these bonds entered 
the insurance company portfolios, 
many of them to provide funds for 
essential defense purposes. Over 
$700 million of public utility bonds 
were acquired, but this was only a 
modest increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1951. Finally, mort- 
gage acquisitions, although totaling 
nearly $3 billion, fell $1 billion short 


of the 1951 three-quarter total. Most 
of this decline occurred in VA mort- 
gages, which carry only a four per- 
cent rate—hardly an attractive yield 
in today’s market where conservative 
conventional mortgages bring a con- 
siderably better rate. 

Table 3 shows acquisitions for all 
United States life companies for the 
first nine months of 1951 and 1952 
and for the full year 1951 together 
with the net changes based on the 
nine-months totals. 

The cash flow which life insur- 
ance companies have available for in- 
vestment annually has been variously 
estimated in recent years. These 
estimates have ranged from ap- 
proximately $6 billion to $18 billion, 
the latter figure obviously being 

(Continued on the next page) 


Table 2 


Net Increase in Investments, 1950-1952 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


(Amounts in thousands—000 omitted) 


Investment class 
Railroad bonds 
Public utility bonds 
Industrial & misc. bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage loans 
Real estate 
Policy loans & premium notes 


Total Q0ivOte <00000cccccrecerdveee 
U. S. Government bonds 


Other government bonds 


Total government bonds 
Cash and other assets 


Increase in assets 











1952 

( Esti- 

1950 1951 mated) 
$ 170,360 $ 119,659 $ 218,000 
22,086 648,098 915,000 
845,475 1,915,371 2,509,050 
385,425 118,483 103,000 
3,196,107 3,211,776 1,961,009 
197,807 174,314 156,000 
173,681 176,395 110,000 
5,791,541 6,364,096 5,973,000 
-1,831,169 —2,450,173 ~—959,000 
83,944 52,005 —233,000 
—1,747,225 —2,398,168 -1,192,000 
345,829 292,612 141,000 
4,390,145 4,258,540 4,922,000 


Table 3 
Acauisitions of Investments, 1951 and 1952 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(Amounts in Millions—000,000 omitted) 

















Year -——~First nine months 
Investment class 1951 1951 1952 Net change 

Baten BONER occcsccccscces $ 313 $ 214 $ 280 $ 66 
Public utility bonds ............ 1,091 711 738 27 
Industrial & misc. bonds ...... 3,032 2,172 2,582 410 
PE Src isccbabonane se 279 201 141 00 
Mortgage loans ......<....006. 5,111 4,022 2,936 -1,086 
ee err ree eee 274 166 158 -8 
Policy loans & premium notes 532 414 387 -27 

TORRE EIONE ois ccccccceccs 10,632 7,900 7,222 -678 
te ag ere er 7,065 6,313 3,368 -2,945 
Other Govt. bonds ............ 318 230 -88 

Total Govt. bonds .......... 7,455 6.631 3,598 -3,133 
Total acquisitions ............- 18,087 14,531 10,820 -3,711 


Note: Includes 2% percent Treasury Investment Series B honds of 1975-80 which 
were acquired, in exchange for other Treasury bonds. $2.9 billion of these bonds were 
acquired in the spring of 1951 and $275 million in the spring of 1952. 
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taken from the acquisition data com- 
piled by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The acquisition data in- 
clude the exchange of securities, the 
turnover of Treasury bills, and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of securities. 
These are large items—the Treasury 
exchange alone accounted for nearly 
$3 billion of the $18 billion of ac- 
quisitions in 1951—which should be 
excluded from the statistics if we 
are to develop the most useful con- 
cept of cash flow. 

What students of the capital 
markets find meaningful and useful 
is an estimate of the additional 
money the companies will have to 
place in the capital markets during 
the year ahead. Such a figure would 
include principally the net increase 
in assets (less the increase in policy 
loans and adjusted for changes in 
valuation) anticipated during the 
year, as well as the amortization of 
mortgages and the maturity of bonds 
held at the beginning of the year. 
It is true that this amount may be 


augmented by the redemption of 
securities prior to maturity or by 
the prepayment of mortgages, and 
that the companies on their part can 
increase their investible cash by bor- 
rowing money or selling mortgages, 
securities, or real estate. 


Net Increase 


But the decisive statistics in the 
analysis of the part played by the 
life insurance companies in the cap- 
ital markets are the hard core of net 
increase in assets, bond maturities, 
and mortgage amortizations. These 
are funds which are almost certain 
to flow into the companies’ treasuries 
and which the companies must there- 
fore invest during the year or add 
to their cash resources. The amount 
of money raised from the sale of 
assets, the redemption of securities, 
and the prepayments of mortgages, 
on the other hand, will depend upon 
market conditions as they develop 
during the year and may represent, 
from the viewpoint of the nation’s 
capital markets as a whole, turn- 


over of investments rather than ad- 
ditional funds contributed to the 
market. 

The annual statements of life in- 
surance companies do not contain 
all the information required to make 
the best possible estimate of cash 
flow. Prepayments and repayments 
of mortgages, for example, are 
lumped together, and it is not always 
possible to identify serial maturities 
and cash sinking funds. Neverthe- 
less, studies made by the Associa- 
tion’s investment research staff indi- 
cate that the cash flow, as defined, 
of the life insurance companies is 
currently in the order of $7 billion 
per year, and very likely will increase 
during the next few years. 

The amortization of mortgages 
held by life insurance companies 
probably aggregates close to $1% 
billion per year. The adoption of the 
principle of regular repayment in 
industrial bond issues indicates that 
an increasing amount of money will 
also flow into the companies from 
this source. From the standpoint 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“Big Red” he was called. In two 
years he made 21 starts, winning 20 
times, finishing second once. He 

was a winner. He was a CHAMPION. 











United Benefit, another win- ~ 
ner. In 20 years, it had half bil- 
lion of life in force. In 25 years, 
$877,000,000. ONE BILLION 
Just AHEAD for this CHAMPION. 


UNITED 

BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 


+ + + + + FF 
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EOPLE just naturally expect 

everyone in the life and acci- 

dent and health insurance busi- 
ness to be a high-pressure salesman 
and quite likely to be interested in 
nothing else but his business. I don’t 
think that this impression is caused 
by us individually. Some of us may 
be guilty of furthering this idea, but 
it’s probably the result of the accu- 
mulation of bad experiences of many 
people in years past. Life insurance 
companies are respected and thought 
of in the highest regard, but fre- 
quently, life insurance men are not. 


Who Is at Fault? 


Now, who’s fault is this? Of 
course, it is the fault of the life 
insurance men themselves. Or, is it 
the fault of the men? Possibly the 
real fault has been with the life 
insurance companies. 

In years past, the companies have 
been so eager for growth, for new 
business, that anyone who could 
write would be given an agency 
contract. We've all heard of the 
fellow, who, failing at everything 
else, always had two more chances— 
he could join the army or write life 
insurance. Men have been given a 
rate book, a kick in the pants, and 
told to go out and advise the public 
how to make a financial success of 
their lives. Anything and everything 
has been done to get business, but 
the picture is different today. 

Companies are beginning to realize 
that their attitude has been wrong. 
They are more and more stressing 
quality business rather than quantity, 
and they know that in order to get 
quality business they must have 
representatives who are able to pro- 
duce this kind of business. Instead 
of stressing volume, the companies 
and agencies are beginning to stress 
persistency. 

Life insurance men are becoming 
less in number but better in quality. 
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H. F. FITZGERALD 
General Agent, Minnesota 
Washington National Life 


Every company is giving more 
thought to the training of the indi- 
vidual agent. All companies cooper- 
ate in promoting the Chartered Life 
Underwriter movement, granting a 
degree for proficiency, not alone in 
salesmanship, but in economics, 
business, finance, psychology, and 
law. 

This simply means that the agent 
can no longer pose as the high-pres- 
sure artist ; he must so conduct him- 
self that his friends and acquaint- 
ances will respect him as a life un- 
derwriter, qualified to assist them 
with financial and social problems 
which can only be solved successfully 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance. 

The agent today who finds himself 
still peddling policies for the sole 
purpose of earning himself a com- 
mission will soon be out of the 
business. If we sell a policy just to 
stay on the app-a-week club or just 
simply to earn a little extra commis- 
sion without regard to serving any 
actual need or doing a specific job, 
then it’s high time we undertake a 
serious program of  self-improve- 
ment. 


Mental Attitude 


First of all, let’s examine this 
matter of mental attitude. Some of 
us, after a few years in the business, 
think we know all of the reasons 
why people can’t buy insurance and 
all the reasons why business is bad, 
and we soon sell ourselves on the 
idea that there isn’t any business. 
“People have too much money and 
are hard to deal with.” “This is a 
poor time of the year.” There are 
a hundred other alibis we might 
mention. In spite of all the reasons 
for no business, we find other people 
are getting it. 


We can always find an under- 
writer who is doing a lot of business, 
and the reason he is doing it is that 
he hasn’t allowed himself to become 
sold on the idea that it can’t be done. 
And that’s a wonderful thing about 
this business of ours—we can go 
out and make business. Doctors and 
dentists study for eight or ten years, 
and then hang up their shingle and 
wait for business. If it doesn’t hap- 
pen to come their way, they can’t do 
anything avout it. But we can go out 
and get business. 

Of course, we've got to be able 
to boss ourselves. Nobody ever made 
a success of this business who wasn’t 
able to discipline himself. Anybody 
can dig up prospects and wait for 
somebody to come along and close 
them, but to make a real success he 
must be able to do it alone. 


Self-improvement 


Our self-improvement ought to go 
on all the time. There are probably 
a dozen good life insurance maga- 
zines that have lots of ideas we can 
all use. Reading them will help 
anyone to get a better understanding 
of the business. Many times we 
begin to think that what we read and 
what we hear about how to do our 
job better is just a repetition of 
things we already know. But the 
mere fact that most of us don’t do 
the things that we are advised to do 
seems to indicate that it is worth- 
while to keep bringing them to our 
attention. 

Most agencies have bulletins that 
contain hundreds of ideas that every- 
one of us could use to good advan- 
tage. But there are only a very few 
who make use of them. 

We have been telling the prospect 
that he ought to buy another one, 
two or five, that he ought to buy 
from us because we represent the 
most rock-ribbed, double-barrelled, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Up to You—Continued 


iron-bound, double-breasted life in- 
surance company in the business, 
with the very lowest net cost, what- 
ever that is, and the most up-to-the- 
minute thing in special policies, Of 
course, when we do that, we are 
peddling policies. But if we will go 
in and say, “I came out this morning 
to talk to you about that boy of 
yours,” or if we will talk about his 
golf score, or his fishing ability, or 
something that he is interested in, 


coming 


FORWARD 


Income by Years 


1941 
$1,749,100 


1945 
g7 36% é 


1947 
~~. 135 
1949 
$17,796,175 


1951 
$22,653,709 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
‘orms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN,. PRESIDENT 
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he’ll begin to think that maybe we 
aren’t peddlers after all. 

We’ve all sat and listened to some- 
one telling about his operation and 
the only thought in our minds has 
been, “Hurry up and get through 
talking about your operation, so I 
can talk about mine.” It’s the same 
way in any conversation. Talk about 
our policy and he loses interest. Talk 
about himself or his interests and he 
will open up. 

It seems funny that human beings 
are never willing to accept what they 
know has to be done. We are un- 
willing to accept the things that are 
told us by those who have been 
through the mill. We all have to 
learn for ourselves. We know that 
we have to prospect, that we should 
devote some time each week to doing 
nothing else but finding prospects. 
Still, very few are willing to do this. 
We know that we have to plan each 
day’s work in advance. How do 
we know that we must do these 
things? Simply by the fact that 
every person who ever made a 
success of the life and accident and 
health insurance business tells us 
this. 


The Only Plan 


We know that we have to under- 
stand life insurance enough to realize 
that it is the only plan in the world 
that will solve the financial problems 
of the average man. Still, most of 
us do very little about increasing our 
knowledge of the economics, the 
fundamentals of life insurance. 

Vincent Coffin once said that the 
price a man pays for being different 
is a tremendously big price, and, if 
that is true in every-day living, then 
it is doubly true in the insurance 
business. There are many successful 
men who have written volumes to 
tell us the right way to do it, but we 
still continue to kid ourselves that 
we don’t have to do it that way. 

Mental attitude, a belief in the 
service of life insurance, and self- 
discipline are imperative to success. 

An old axiom says, “Nine out of 
ten sales are made not because the 
customer believes what the salesman 
says, but because he does believe that 
the salesman believes what he says.” 
We have to sell ourselves. We have 
to make him believe that we know 
what we are talking about. But first 


of all we have to gain his attention 
and we can’t do that by talking about 
our policy. Always remember that 
only the man who is determined to 
buy somebody’s policy because of 
what it will do for him will buy yours 
because it has a lower cost or fewer 
surrender charges. Such facts in- 
fluence choice of company, but rarely 
do they create a sale. 

Last week one of my policyowners, 
formerly in the life insurance busi- 
ness but now a hardware salesman, 
said to me, ‘“The life insurance busi- 
ness is a great idea, a marvelous 
concept, but frankly I failed to make 
a living. Isn’t it a wonderful thing 
that a business can retain the respect 
of a man while at the same time it 
gives him an inadequate income?” 
That’s a real tribute to our business, 
but also one of its illusions. 

Let’s face this thing squarely for 
a moment. Life insurance ts a great 
service to mankind, but only to the 
extent that mankind owns it. It is 
only through actual sales that “serv- 
ice to mankind” becomes worth a 
punched transfer. If we are really 
serious about this idealism for our 
business, well sell, sell, and sell— 
and if there is anybody in the life 
insurance business who can’t sell, he 
should frame his idealism for life 
insurance and hang it in an office in 
some other line of work. 

I heard a speaker once compare 
“A” and “The.” He said that the 
difference between mediocrity and 
success was a difference in the 
definite article. A mediocre salesman 
makes “a” call, has “an” interview, 
uses “a” sales talk. A successful 
salesman makes “the” call, has “the” 
interview, uses “the” sales talk. 


Getting the Job Done 


Admittedly, it is a bit disillusion- 
ing to get down off the dreamer’s 
throne and start getting the job 
done; but as somebody said, “You 
can’t plow a field by turning it over 
in your mind.” 

Everybody has heard stories about 
the great Swedes and Norwegians 
in the great state of Minnesota. Let 
me tell a true story about Yalmar 
Hanson. 

If anyone had told me as I entered 
my home a few weeks ago that | 
would in a few minutes be buying 
any kind of household equipment at 
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any price, I would have called a cop. 
But there in my living room sat 
Yalmar Hanson—surrounded by 
neat piles of dirt extracted from 
what I had thought to be my im- 
maculate little home. I never saw 
Yalmar before, but it didn’t take him 
long to make my acquaintance 
through his knowledge of what he 
could do for me via his Electrolux 
cleaner. He showed me right before 
my very eyes that I was living in 
grit and grime, dirt and dust. He 
pinned me down to the idea that I 
wanted to live in a really clean house, 
that all this dust and dirt was not a 
necessity, that his machine would 
correct this condition. 


He believed efficient vacuum clean- 
ing to be all important to sanitary 
housekeeping. He believed his par- 
ticular cleaner had them all skinned 
a mile. He told stories and pointed 
out facts to prove it. He was en- 
thusiastic to the point of evangelism 
about the fundamental importance 
of the vacuum in general and his in 
particular. We were just home 
from vacation and in no mood to 
spend more money, but Yalmar made 
it easy compared to living in that 
pig pen surrounded by piles of dirt. 
He told me what else I could do in 
the field of cleaning; everything, it 
seemed, but manicure my nails. I 
inquired again about the price, was 
handed a contract and a pen. | 
signed. 


So you see there was a market 
right in my own living room, and 
while I would have sworn he couldn’t 
have sold one in the whole neighbor- 
hood, I reckoned without Yalmar. 


Do You Believe 


Let me ask: Do you believe in 
the all importance of life insurance 
in general? Do you believe to the 
point of evangelism, that your com- 
pany is the ultimate in life insur- 
ance? Can you uncover and demon- 
strate needs until they sit like piles of 
dirt in the life of your prospect? 
Can you demonstrate that life insur- 
ance, like Yalmar’s machine, can 
clean your prospect’s financial house 
and keep it clean? Have you the 
ingenuity to minimize cost and the 
courage to close the deal? Can you 
do these things with conviction and 
above all with enthusiasm? It’s up 
to you! 
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It takes both 
halves to 
go places... 


age — each designed to meet a 












LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL 





One half is a complete line of life insurance plans designed to fit every need 
. the other is an agency contract which turns the resulting sales into a 
substantial income. 


The Provident Life Producer is provided with both of these vital halves from 
the first day of his selling career. 


Most of his sales plans are already programmed in a clearly presented pack- 
specific need. His agency contract provides 
an income to meet both his present and future financial requirements — a 
liberal scale of first-year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a persistency 
bonus, group insurance, and a non-contributory pension plan. 
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Why, watt for thie te happen? 


Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 

You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M. I. I. C. Disability policy to every 


client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service — and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get-this full 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- + «+ Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 














*N 1951 premiums paid by the 
American public to insurance 
companies for direct protection 

against the financial hazards of ac- 

cident and sickness exceeded $1,- 

600,000,000, In that same year in- 

surance companies paid to policy- 

holders accident and sickness insur- 
ance benefits in excess of $1,074,000- 

000. These figures alone bear wit- 

ness to the important relationship be- 

tween accident and health insurance 
and the public. 


Increasing Importance 


During that same year it is es- 
timated that 86,000,000 persons had 
some form of voluntary pre-pay- 
ment protection against hospital ex- 
that 66,000,000 had such 
protection against surgical expenses, 
and 28,000,000 against medical ex- 
At least 40,000,000 em- 
ployed persons additionally had some 
of insurance protection 
against loss of income resulting from 
accident and sickness. When it is 
considered that, generally, these fig- 
ures have increased approximately 
500% in the past ten years, it be- 
comes readily apparent not only how 
important accident and health in- 
surance has become to the American 
public today but what a role of in- 
creasing importance it will play in 
the years to come. 

These facts, furthermore, do not 
by any means tell the entire story 


penses, 


penses. 


degree 
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A & H INSURANCE AND THE PUBLIC 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
General Manager 
Bureau of Accident and Health 

Underwriters 


with respect to the contribution 
on the part of private insurance com- 
panies in providing payment of the 
health bill of the nation. Workmen’s 
compensation insurance last year 





paid benefits exceeding $166,000,- 
000 for medical expenses alone, ex- 
clusive of all other benefits. Medi- 
cal payments insurance written in 
conjunction with policies of auto- 
mobile liability insurance last year 
accounted for the payment to the 
public of an additional $13,000,000. 
In addition to these there are the 
tremendous sums, not yet even esti- 
mated, paid by various other types of 
private insurance which go entirely 









or in part to the payment of costs 
and financial losses resulting from 
accident and sickness but which, on 
the surface, are not discernible as 
such. It is self-evident that an ap- 
preciable amount of the $1,709,000,- 
000 paid by insurance companies 
last year for life insurance benefits, 
as well as annuities and total and 
permanent disability benefits written 
and of the $585,000,000 paid last 
year by insurance companies under 
automobile bodily injury liability in- 
surance, as well as the substantial 
but undetermined amount paid for 
bodily injuries under other types of 
liability policies, are used by the 
recipients to alleviate the financial 
losses resulting from accidents and 
sickness. 


A Vital Factor 


Thus voluntary means of insur- 
ance protection against the finan- 
cial hazards of accident and sickness 
are today a vital factor in our na- 
tional economy. They are important 
to individuals and their families who 
become increasingly aware of the 
devastating financial effects of ac- 
cident and sickness, resulting not 
only in hospital and medical costs but 
the usually much more vital loss of 
income. They are important to 
employers in relation to the welfare 
of their employees as well as pro- 
tection against the loss of key per- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H and Public—Continued 


sonnel, to labor unions on behalf of 
their members, to persons in pro- 
fessional pursuits and to the self 
employed, to those whose occupa- 
tions present unusual hazards, to 
small business partnerships, and to 
those granting business or personal 
credit. 

They are important to the welfare 
of volunteer fire fighters, civilian 
defense workers, students, athletes 
and sportsmen, to travelers, auto- 
mobilists, and campers. They are 
important to those charged with the 
administration of our hospitals and 
those providing the various forms 
of medical care. They are important 
to the continuance of all other forms 
of insurance purchased by the in- 
dividual since, deprived of income, 
the premiums for these often can- 
not be paid. It is, in fact, difficult 
to conceive of our national economy 
today without this voluntary protec- 
tion against the economic hazards 
of accident and sickness. 

It is the company which designs 
the policy contract the public buys 
or rejects. True there is an ap- 
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preciable volume of legislation and 
regulation which has direct effect 
upon the terms of the policy. Yet it 
properly remains with the company 
to determine the coverages to be 
offered and the written statement 
of those coverages. 


Coverage for Real Needs 


It is therefore a responsibility of 
the company to offer a well rounded 
portfolio of broad coverages, which 
have direct relation to the needs of 
the public, and in amounts which 
will reasonably and realistically sat- 
isfy those needs. “Frills” and in- 
consequential or “spotty” coverages 
are certainly to be avoided. Acci- 
dent and health insurance will not 
have fully matured and earned a 
position of unqualified respect until 
these have finally been eliminated. 
And only the company can do this; 
for unfortunately the public often 
displays more interest in these than 
they do in the broad, complete, com- 
prehensive coverages. In a field as 
highly competitive as accident and 
health insurance it will, therefore, 
probably take a long time before 


these “frill” benefits have disap- 
peared from the scene. 

Exclusions from the policy cov- 
erage are necessary in accident and 
health insurance not only to clearly 
define the coverage but to eliminate 
those losses which the company 
cannot be expected to assume, such 
as purposefully self-inflicted disabil- 
ity and the hazards of war. How- 
ever, misuse and over-use of policy 
exclusions can only result in public 
dissatisfaction and an unsullied rep- 
utation for accident and health in- 
surance generally will not be achieved 
until these, likewise, have disap- 
peared from the insurance contract. 

The company must further remain 
ever alert to stating its contracts in 
the most understandable language 
possible. It is true that no written 
contract will ever be as simple and 
as clear as the public might desire. 
This, however, should be the goal. 
And it must be remembered that 
language which is common parlance 
to those trained to insurance is often 
lacking in clarity or intent to the 
uninitiate. 

The public, on its part, must rec- 
ognize that it has a responsibility to 
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purchase the kind of coverage which 
will satisfy its particular needs. It 
must realize that there are no bar- 
gains in insurance. It does not con- 
fuse jewelry in Tiffany’s with jew- 
elry in a five and ten cent store. The 
same distinction must be made in 
the purchase of insurance. 

The regulatory official has, of 
course, traditionally played a role in 
the making of insurance contracts. 
In accident and health insurance 
this is particularly true. Policies are 
required to be filed with and ap- 
proved by these officials. The con- 
tent of many provisions of the policy 
are spelled out in the law. The gen- 
eral format, size of type, placement 
of provisions, and use of captions are 
all the subject of a very specific reg- 
ulatory pattern. Many provisions 
are prohibited. The industry has co- 
operated in the development of the 
vast amount of this body of regula- 
tion. The responsibility of the public 
official is a fine one, however. He 
must at once protect the citizens of 
his state from abuse without develop- 
ing a rigid degree of regulation 
which would hamper voluntary, and 
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VALUABLE... recite mutoars 


complete personal protection plans ARE valuable— more 
valuable; in the policy owner’s property box and in the 
agent’s commission account. One reason—they include 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 


usually much more satisfactory, de- 
velopment on the part of the com- 
panies. 

Since the conclusion of World 
War II alone the majority of Bu- 
reau companies, as a result of Bu- 
reau studies, have voluntarily, and 
without added cost to the policy- 
holder, increased benefits under the 
blanket medical expense coverage, 
eliminated the “accidental means” 
type of insuring clause, eliminated 
the cancellation provision, practi- 
cally eliminated the air travel policy 
exclusion, broadened and clarified 
the definition of total disability, in- 
creased the total and partial dis- 
ability benefits, liberalized the elec- 
tive indemnities and the dismem- 
berment benefits, and tended to 
eliminate the pro-rata provision. 


Underwriting Considerations 


It is the company, also, which es- 
tablishes the underwriting rules un- 
der which the insurance contract 
will be sold. Here, in essence, it is 
determined who may purchase the 
policy and in what amounts. It goes 





without saying that each company 
has a solemn responsibility to its 
policyholders to underwrite its in- 
surance on sound principles based 
upon credible experience. This is 
primary—since the contrary can only 
result in the company having to in- 
crease its rates, or withdraw from 
the field, or, at the worst, destroy its 
solvency. 

Accepting this principle as para- 
mount, and in addition, within its 
confines, there is another responsi- 
bility which the company has to the 
public. The company must ever be 
alert to the possibilities of insuring 
as many persons as possible and 
for amounts of coverage which are 
realistic in relation to the needs of 
the public. Granted, in the field of 
disability insurance this is not as 
simple as it might at first seem. 
The pitfalls in writing disability in- 
surance, particularly when one is 
concerned with broad coverages, are 
treacherous and often slow acting. 
Economic swings have a vital effect 
upon the business. Inflation results 
in increased medical costs and ad- 

(Continued on the next page} 














A & H and Public—Continued 


ministration expenses soar. Depres- 
sion produces more losses and longer 
periods of disability per loss. A man 
who is adequately insured today is 
overinsured tomorrow. There is 
the problem of pre-existing condi- 
tions and impaired risks and of the 
subtle effects these produce on ac- 
cident and health losses. There are 
the effects of such factors as age, sex, 
occupation, medical history, place of 
birth, and habits. 

Yet, considering all these, the 
company must keep itself informed, 
it must be prepared to conduct sound 
experiment, to the end that its un- 
derwriting standards may be as 
broad as possible. For only in this 
manner can the public best be served. 
The company has a responsibility to 
remain sensitive to improved medi- 
cal information and treatment, to 
shifts in the hazard of occupation, 
to changing work and play habits. 
It has a responsibility to insure the 
older ages on a sound basis. It has 
a responsibility to find the best pos- 











sible means of insuring the impaired 
and substandard risks. And once 
having assumed the risk, it has a 
responsibility to stay on that risk so 
long as premiums are paid and ex- 
cept only for those cases where to 
do so would be to jeopardize the 
interests of all its other policyhold- 
ers. 

It is evident that there have been 
many accomplishments in this field 
in recent years and that these ac- 
complishments might reasonably be 
expected to continue, all to the end 
that an increasing number of per- 
sons will be placed in a position to 
obtain insurance and in such manner 
as to adequately assure the continued 
solvency of the insurers. 


Service and Claims 


In servicing the policy and in the 
payment of claims the company must 
always be certain that the public 
is treated with courtesy and under- 
standing and that minor irritants are 
eliminated. Here, really, is the per- 
formance under the contract, the 


actual delivery of the final product. 
It must be done with a sense of the 
direct relationship between the spirit 
in which the policy is sold and the 
spirit in which claims are paid. 

It is within this area that the 
grievances toward accident and 
health insurance seem most appar- 
ent. Where abuses result, even 
though on the part of relatively few 
companies, the public loses confi 
dence in insurance generally and 
becomes skeptical and cynical. Pro 
ducers, in their turn, many of them 
highly successful, often avoid the 
sale of accident and health insur 
ance lest it react unfavorably against 
the other forms of insurance which 
they sell. And state officials charged 
with the supervision of insurance 
often express their concern with 
respect to this aspect of accident and 
health insurance. 

Yet there is often in this concern 
a Serious misconception of the facts. 
A great many companies writing 
this form of insurance are by no 
means responsible. Their business 
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DVICE and suggestions on 

expert testimony in insurance 

cases from the learning, skill 
and experience of five of the nation’s 
most successful trial practitioners 
were offered to those in attendance 
at a Section of Insurance Law panel 
at the American Bar Association's 
annual meeting. 


Panel Participants 


Participants in the panel and their 
respective subjects were Wayne E. 
Stichter, Toledo, Ohio, “The Func- 
tion of Expert Testimony” ; Edward 
D. Bronson, San Francisco, ‘The 
Medical Expert’; Abe R. Peterson, 
Chicago, “The Scientific Expert” ; 
Louis FE. Wyman, Manchester, 
N. H., “Cross-Examination of Ex- 
perts’”; and Wayne Ely, St. Louis, 
“Abuses of Expert Testimony.” 
Chief Judge Orie L. Phillips of the 
United States Court of Appeals of 
the Eighth Circuit, Denver, Colo- 
rado, acted as moderator for the 
panel. 

Mr. Stichter, past president of 
the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel, opened the dis- 
cussion by defining the expert 
testimony as “the testimony of 
a person who is particularly skilled, 
learned, or experienced in a par- 
ticular art, science, trade, business 
or profession, knowledge of which 
is not possessed by men in general ; 
and a person who is qualified to 
give expert testimony may properly 
be denominated an expert witness.” 
Notwithstanding the criticism be- 
cause of its abuse, Mr. Stichter 
said that expert testimony “plays 
a leading and indispensable part 
in cases where the issues involve 
facts which are ordinarily known 
only to men having special knowl- 
edge, skill or experience; and its 
value is attested by the fact that 
increasing use is being made of 
expert testimony in all courts and 
with respect to an ever-enlarging 
range of subjects.” 
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LEGAL ‘TESTIMONY 


Mr. Stichter discussed briefly the 
scope of expert testimony, the rules 
of various jurisdictions relative to 
the weight to be given such testi- 
mony by the jury, the proper tests 
for determining its admissibility, and 
the rule that expert testimony may 
not be offered on a precise ultimate 
issue to be determined by the jury. 
Regarding the last subject, Mr. 
Stichter noted that the reason given 
for the rule is that the giving of 
such testimony would “usurp the 
function of the jury.” He indicated, 
however, that the rule has so many 
exceptions that in effect it is honored 
as much in its breach as in its 
observance, and that the rule itself 
is not in keeping with the proper 
theory and purpose of expert testi- 
mony. He stated that witnesses 
giving factual testimony and non- 
experts are freely permitted to 
testify upon an ultimate issue, and 
that it should reasonably follow that 
expert opinion as to an ultimate issue 
should also be admissible. “Its 
receipt in evidence does not usurp 
the function of a jury,” he con- 
tended, “for the jury is at liberty 
either to find against the facts upon 
which the opinion is based or to 
reject the conclusions drawn by the 
expert from the admitted facts.” 

Turning to the necessity and 
proper function of the hypothetical 
question, Mr. Stichter argued that 
despite contrary opinions of Justice 
Holmes and Professor Wigmore, 
“the hypothetical question remains 
an important, if not indispensable, 
phase of expert testimony. Without 
it, the jury in many cases would be 
deprived of the benefit of the sound, 
relevant opinions of honest and well- 
qualified experts who happen to have 
no personal knowledge of the facts 
involved in the case.” Its proper 












function, he continued, is to present 
to the expert witness certain as- 
sumed facts for the purpose of 
securing his expert opinion thereon, 
when such facts are not known to 
the expert from his own personal 
examination or observation but are 
capable of being detailed to the trier 
of the facts. 

In brief summary of his phase of 
the discussion, Mr. Stichter stated 
that “the proper function of expert 
testimony, whether by the use of 
hypothetical questions or otherwise, 
is to assist the jury in arriving at 
correct conclusions or deductions in 
those matters of art, science and skill 
as to which men of common knowl- 
edge and experience are unlikely to 
be capable of forming a correct 
judgment without the benefit of the 
opinions of those who by reason of 
study, reason and observation pos- 
sess a peculiar knowledge of such 
matters.” 


Medical Testimony 


Edward D. Bronson, San Fran- 
cisco trial lawyer, continued the dis- 
cussion by declaring that “the secret 
of craftsmanship in medical testi- 
mony lies in the preparation of the 
doctor and the preparation of the 
attorney before trial.”” The approach 
suggested by Mr. Bronson is first 
to “go to the books,” the texts and 
anatomical charts. Second, examine 
hospital records, depositions or state- 
ments of the injured to learn every 
complaint, symptom and claim of the 
injured man and his medical history. 
Finally, work with the doctor-wit- 
ness and demand an explanation of 
every detail. 

In the interview with the doctor, 
nothing should be accepted on faith. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Testimony—Continued 


“Ask a hundred questions,” Mr. 
Bronson suggested. If he appears 
uncooperative, the attorney should 
ask for a consultation, just as a 
patient would, and make plain to the 
doctor that he is being paid for the 
time that he devotes to this work. 
When approached diplomatically and 
patiently, he added, a minor miracle 
may be observed : the doctor-witness 
becomes interested. Soon, doctor 
and lawyer will be discussing direct 
and cross-examination methods and 
difficulties, and they begin to form a 
successful team. 


The lawyer’s preparation of the 
doctor follows, Mr. Bronson ex- 
‘plained. It calls for human under- 
standing and diplomacy, intelligent 
suggestion, and patience. The prep- 
aration of the doctor comes down 
to a good many do’s and don’ts. He 
should make his statements simple, 
avoiding heavy and seemingly pom- 
pous medical nomenclature. He 
should be professional and not an 
advocate. He should not “talk 
down” to the attorney or to the jury. 
He should never bridle up when 


under hot cross-examination. He 
should never argue with the cross- 
examiner, nor fire a question back 
by way of answer, nor turn to the 
Court and ask for protection against 
fancied insult; and, above all, he 
should readily admit the facts that 


are against his conclusion. He 
should not be too positive, but firm. 


Reasonably Certain 


The doctor should thoroughly 
understand the distinctions between 
possibilities, probabilities, and results 
that are “reasonably certain to fol- 
low.” He should be ready in the 
interest of simplification to use 
analogies—the homelier, the better. 
The doctor should be warned about 
the use of medical texts in the court- 
room. He should be warned about 
the “trick question” regarding re- 
muneration and previous conversa- 
tion with the attorney. 

Mr. Bronson expressed dislike for 
the hypothetical question because to 
him “it seems archaic, awkward and 
unconvincing.” However, he recog- 
nized the probability that it may be 
used as a tool of cross-examination, 
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and so the entire subject should be 
explored with the doctor. Finally, 
the doctor should be warned against 
the brow-beating cross-examiner and 
against trying to outwit him. “The 
safest method is the orthodox one, 
that is, at all times to be grave and 
courteous and natural.” 

Regarding the selection of the 
medical expert, Mr. Bronson stated 
that there are few cases that do not 
warrant a choice of the best; and, 
if it can be avoided, one doctor 
should not be used case after case. 
The mechanics of qualification should 
be reviewed with the doctor. He 
declared that unless the doctor is 
notoriously weak on qualifications, 
an opponent’s offer to stipulate to 
his qualifications should never be 
accepted. Mr. Bronson indicated a 
preference for developing the doc- 
tor’s qualifications by question and 
answer, since this method gives the 
doctor an appearance of modesty 
and keeps the attorney in control. 

Having established a basis of 
understanding, a basis of candor, 
and of mutual confidence, Mr. Bron- 
son concluded that the attorney and 
the doctor are a team in fact, each 
contributing from his own knowl- 
edge and experience to the other. 
And in this approach, the attorney 
avoids the cross-purposes, the fum- 
bling and the uncertainty that are 
devastating to his purpose. 


The Scientific Expert 


Abe R. Peterson, prominent Chi- 
cago practitioner since 1910 and 
member of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers, followed with a dis- 
cussion of “The Scientific Expert.” 
He explained that almost every new 
invention or discovery creates fields 
in which the man of ordinary intelli- 
gence has to have assistance of an 
expert to understand what it is all 
about. He added that one authority’s 
list of some 450 different non-medi- 
cal experts is not claimed to be 
all-inclusive ! 

“Two things enter into the quali- 
fication of the expert witness,” Mr. 
Peterson said. “The first is the ques- 
tion of his technical, legal qualifica- 
tion as an expert. That presents to 
the court the question of whether or 
not this man is so qualified that he 
should be permitted to give a type of 
evidence which the law witness 
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would not be permitted to give. . . . 
If the court concludes that there is a 
prima facie showing of enough quali- 
fication to admit his testimony, then 
it becomes proper to examine the 
witness thoroughly for the benefit 
of the jury in order that they may 
know the nature and extent of his 
qualifications and may have such 
information as will permit them to 
compare his qualificat?ons with those 
of other witnesses and to choose 
between them. . . . 

“Entirely aside from the question 
of the technical and legal qualifica- 
tion of the expert are the considera- 
tions going to the question of 
whether or not he would be a desir- 
able expert for use in the particular 
case. This involves not only the 
question of his appearance and 
probable impact upon the jury, but 
also the question of the source of 
his knowledge.” 

Mr. Peterson declared that he did 
not know whether the theoretical 
scientific expert or the practical 
scientific expert makes the better 
impression on the jury. The aca- 
demic man may impress the jury 
with his qualifications ; the practical 
man gives the convincing answer 
“not according to my experience.” 


Procuring Experts 


As for procuring experts, Mr. 
Peterson stated that schools and 
colleges remain a ready source of 
experts, or of leading the lawyer 
to them. Ordinarily, the client may 
also be able to suggest prominent 
men in a special field. 

Discussing the problems of com- 
pelling experts to testify and com- 
pensating them for their services, he 
indicated that there has been a good 
deal of litigation upon the subject. 
“Obviously,” he said, “a tremendous 
injustice can be worked if a party 
to litigation can be permitted to dis- 
qualify the available experts by con- 
tracting with them, although he 
knows full well that he does not 
intend to use them.” Mr. Peterson 
suggested that the problem be sub- 
divided into several smaller prob- 
lems. “Can the expert be required 
to testify for the same statutory fee 
provided for other witnesses? Can 
he be compelled to testify for an in- 
creased fee? Is he excused from 
testifying because he has accepted a 
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ROY C. STEPHENSON 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Roy C. Stephenson, manager of a district 
agency of the Raleigh Ordinary Branch, 
earned the 1952 award for the most out- 
standing production and persistency in the 
Southeastern area. Joining Anico in August 
of 1948, he has consistently produced, per- 
sonally, a half million dollars of business 
each year and has maintained an average 
persistency of nearly 100%. At this time his 
unit’s production is leading all other Ordi- 
nary district agencies in the east and south. 
We are proud of the record Roy Stephenson 
has built with Anico. 
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Answers 


fee from someone else?’ and if your opponent is resourceful 


to these questions in different juris- 
dictions vary from one extreme to 
the other, he indicated. 

Regarding the problem of com- 
pelling expert testimony, Mr. Peter- 
son stated that there are certain 
non-legal considerations, “It will be 
a rare case in which you would find 
it advisable to call an expert as a 
witness without thoroughly discuss- 
ing the matter with him before his 
appearance in court,” he said. “That 
discussion the courts cannot compel, 


enough to employ all the experts 
before you reach them, you may well 
find that you have to go elsewhere 
for your assistance. Perhaps this 
realization of the practical aspects of 
the situation lies behind the confu- 
sion apparent in the decisions.” 
Regarding the problem of com- 
pensation of expert witnesses, Mr. 
Peterson suggested the more or less 
established price which competition 
among doctors keeps within reason. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Testimony—Continued 


In any event, he advised that at- 
torneys always avoid any arrange- 
ment which makes the compensation 
of the witness depend upon the 
outcome of the case—even where 
some courts hold that it is not against 
public policy for the expert to make 
tests on a contingent basis if his 
testimony and opinion in the case are 
compensated for directly. The dis- 
tinction is sometimes dangerously 
fine, he warned. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Peterson 
discussed the proper method of han- 
dling the expert on the witness stand. 
He explained that while ordinarily 
the same rules and methods apply to 
the expert as to any other witness, 
there are, however, special considera- 
tions in the case of the expert wit- 
ness. The jury should be impressed 


by his qualifications. His use of 
technical terms should be carefully 
explained. Finally, hypothetical ques- 
tions should seem to the juror to be 
fair presentations of the issues in the 
case, and they can and should be 
used as a means of stating the case 
in its most favorable light. 


Cross-examination 


Louis E. Wyman, Manchester, 
New Hampshire trial lawyer of fifty 
years experience and former member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
A.B.A., emphasized that a lawyer 
need not be an expert himself in 
order to effectively cross-examine 
an expert. “I put it to you briefly,” 
he said, “sound cross-examination 
depends basically upon hard work 
in advance of trial, to acquire a 
sound knowledge of the subject 
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Sir Joshua and Kaolin 


Made History 


As early as 1767, potterymakers of England sought new de- 
posits of kaolin in the Carolina wilderness to use in making 
their goods. Among these was Sir Joshua Wedgwood, whose 


china became a household symbol for quality. 


Today, a great array of minerals found in the Southeast 


are playing an important part in the tremendous development 
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which has to be transmuted into 
questions that will develop the con- 
clusions you seek to establish. There 
is in this field no substitute for 
preparation.” 

Preparation must lead the lawyer 
to a theory which he will try to 
establish, Mr. Wyman _ explained, 
Probably no cross-examination can 
be planned in advance in definite 
question sequence, but it is possible 
to have a theory as to major or minor 
issues which will be the foundation 
on which questions will be built. The 
underlying defects in opinion evi- 
dence are legion, but only after 
such preparatory study can they be 
developed. 

Mr. Wyman suggested that the 
lawyer can make such preparation 
by preparing a good trial brief of 
the facts, holding conferences with 
friendly experts, and studying the 
essential books. “If you have for 
yourself acquired some foundation in 
the field of the expert, there is noth- 
ing really mysterious about the cross- 
examination. In anticipation we 
must be prepared with knowledge in 
his field, and then we ask questions. 
If we ourselves know nothing of the 
subject, the chances are that our 
questions will enable the expert to 
strengthen his position.” 

There are no “sure-fire questions” 
and no rule by which one can be 
sure that any question is compelled, 
he continued. Whether or not a 
question should be asked depends 
upon each particular case and the 
lawyer’s knowledge and command 
of the situation. 

Since being invited to speak on the 
panel, Mr. Wyman admitted he has 
thought more about what is effective 
cross-examination than previously 
in all the fifty years of his practice. 
He concluded that the net result of 
his thinking produced no concise 
definition beyond the fact that 
“he who would be successful must 
demonstrate intelligence through 
questions based on hard work in 
preparation. It is not an art 
by which native wit alone can ac- 
complish a miracle. It is not any- 
thing that any lawyer can wear as 
a decoration or boast about in 
advance. You cannot say to the 
witness—You are wrong and I'll 
prove it.’ And you cannot say to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BELIEVE that the life insur- 

ance agency forces comprise the 

single most valid and most vital 
sales and service organization which 
the world has ever known. The des- 
ignation “sales and service” is not 
truly descriptive. There are many 
sales and service organizations. It 
is what we sell and what we serve 
which makes life insurance distinc- 
tive. The life underwriter under- 
writes truth, freedom, faith and love 
—the noblest qualities of mankind. 
It is precisely because of its sig- 
nificance that we have the responsi- 
bility of doing everything in our 
power to make the agency system as 
strong as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 


Agency Costs 


Over the years, we have accumu- 
lated a great fund of knowledge con- 
cerning gains and losses from mor- 
tality and from investments. We 
have not matched this knowledge in 
the field of agency costs. Only com- 
paratively recently have we begun 
to make some progress toward en- 
abling one company to intelligently 
compare its cost figures with those 
of another. Our new Cost Analysis 
Form will help toward standardiz- 
ing the reporting of cost data. With- 
out such standardization, compari- 
sons lack meaning. How can we 
know what agency costs are, or what 
they should be, unless we first know 
the value of and of an 
agent. Is the value of business in 
your company about one dollar per 
thousand per year, as Laurie Mor- 
rison, who has pioneered in this 
held, indicates it is for the business 
generally. 

And how can we stabilize costs at 
« satisfactory level until we first im- 
prove the two major factors which 
contribute to costs, namely, high 
turnover of business and men. 


business 
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CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, C.L.U. 
Managing Director 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 


In these recent prosperous years, 
we still have a first and second-year 
lapse rate on ordinary business of 
fifteen per cent, ranging up to 
twenty-three per cent for a certain 
group of companies. Is it not time 
to think of the causes and the rem- 
edies now while the economic climate 
is favorable? 





As regards men, despite our very 
real gains in the area of selection, 
we find turnover still at the figure 
of ten and twenty years ago. Must 
not future progress in decreasing 
turnover come primarily as a result 
of better education, training, and 
supervision and of making the career 
of life insurance selling a less diffi- 
cult and more attractive one? 


Our First Responsibility 


This leads one to wonder why we 
so often pay more attention to the 
men we hope to get than to the men 
we already have. Both recruiting 
and development of those recruited 
are necessary, but if we must make 





a choice, our first responsibility is 
to our present agent rather than to 
our prospective agent. 

We spend much time, effort and 
money to reduce the turnover and 
increase the efficiency of our home 
office personnel. It is reported that 
during the past ten years, home of- 
fice efficiency has gone up thirty per 
cent. Has the increase in sales effi- 
ciency kept pace? Recruiting is not 
a substitute for either training or 
supervision ! 

I wonder why we are so absorbed 
in debating whether the objective of 
joint work should be developing a 
sale or developing a salesman, when 
joint work at the field management 
level is so often an academic term 
rather than an actual practice? Al- 
though a balanced diet is important. 
it is even more important that a man 
get something to eat. 


Joint Work in the Field 


I have been fascinated by my 
study over the past five years of one 
of America’s great life insurance 
agencies, an agency with a remark- 
ably low turnover and a remarkably 
high production per agent record. 
As was to be expected, this agency 
operation is soundly conceived and 
well executed. Selection, training, 
and supervision are of a high stand- 
ard. But the one outstanding mark 
of this agency does not lie in those 
areas but rather in the area of joint 
work in the field. Standard operat- 
ing procedure in that agency re- 
quires that each new man receive 
joint work daily for three consecu- 
tive weeks and twice weekly for five 
weeks thereafter. 

This is a rugged routine for both 
the new man and the supervisor. 
Joint work is hard work. Undoubt- 
edly that is why there is so little of 


(Continued on the next page) 


Wonder Why—Continued 


it. But it does pay off. At the end 
of two months, the new man in this 
agency has had to learn how to plan, 
how to prospect, how to sell, and, 
above all, how to work! The devel- 
opment of sound habits in four of 
the five areas of successful selling, 
omitting only proper mental atti- 
tude, go a long way toward explain- 
ing the record of that agency. 

Too often we are paying for man- 
agement without getting it. Too 
often we do not insist that our man- 
agers do those things which they 
and we know must be done if a 
successful selling unit is to be de- 
veloped. 

I mentioned above as the fifth in- 
gredient of successful selling that of 
mental attitude. In our schools in 
agency management, we say that no 
man will succeed unless he wants 
to—enough. Herein lies one of the 
great opportunities and challenges to 
management. 

When I first reported for duty in 
the Navy Department in 1942, I was 
impressed by this sign displayed in 
most offices. It read: “The difficult 


things we do immediately. The im- 
possible take a little longer.” What 
this slogan neglects is the little, day- 
to-day things. We, too, sometimes 
neglect the little touches of kindness, 
of consideration—the human things. 
In our absorption with the technical 
aspects of our job, we may neglect 
the human aspects of that job. 


A Whole Man 


Weare prone to forget that we do 
not employ a salesman but a whole 
man, and that for better or worse 
that man brings with him his indi- 
vidual hopes, fears, and problems. 
We can no more successfully deal 
with his business problems to the 
exclusion of his other problems than 
we can deal with the salesman to 
the exclusion of the man. More time 
and attention to establishing sound 
human relations will pay off richly 
in developing a better understanding 
and better attitude. No one can 
doubt that one end result would be 
an increased success quotient and a 
decreased rate of turnover. 

I wonder why, too, we have not 
done more to make the life insur- 


ance sales career less difficult and 
more attractive. There are many 
avenues through which we can pro- 
gress toward this objective. One of 
these certainly is to make life insur- 
ance easier to buy. We have wit- 
nessed a marked preference by the 
public for installment buying on a 
monthly basis. Almost all life insur- 
ance is bought on the installment 
plan. But we have made no con- 
certed effort to meet the public de- 
sire for convenient monthly pay- 
ments. It is true that some 
companies have had success with 
bank draft plans, others have ef- 
fected savings in monthly premium 
collections by eliminating premium 
notices and receipts, and almost all 
have offered the salary savings 
method of purchase. Despite these 
and other commendable steps, it is 
still not possible to pay for individual 
policies on a monthly basis with 
convenience and economy. 

In view of the fact that more and 
more of the security payments and 
savings are being tapped at the 
source through payroll deductions, 
should not life insurance exert its 
best efforts to meet this competition. 





facilities—for those qualified. 
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Fifty -Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$181,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. .. The Company also holds over $79,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
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in your area, write: 





At the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, we deduct at the payroll 
source for income taxes, Social Se- 
curity, and unemployment compen- 
sation. We deduct for pensions, 
group life and other group benefits. 
We will withhold for purchase of 
defense bonds and for deposit to 
savings and checking accounts. We 
do not, and from a practical stand- 
point cannot, deduct for payment of 
premiums on individual policies of 
personal insurance. Does the idea 
of a life insurance clearing house to 
which the employer forwards all per- 
sonal insurance premiums for trans- 
mittal to the companies merit con- 
sideration ? 


Easier to Sell 


In addition to making life insur- 
ance easier to buy, we must continue 
to work toward making it easier to 
sell. There are many methods of 
accomplishing this. Better fitting of 
our product to the needs and de- 
sires of our market is one. Product 
research in life insurance is ad- 
mittedly most difficult, That must 
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@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 
For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 


problems, 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 






Cooperation from Management 
Means Greater Production 
at Capitol Life 


Home office interest and close relationship 
constantly provide Capitol Life men with new 
sales tools and new methods. It also results in 
a greater awareness of the field underwriter’s 


At the far right, Kenneth L. Hobbs, Agency Secretary, with 
Field Underwriters Bill Garrow and Phillip Ward—Denver. 
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@ Attractive commissions— Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


@ Exclusive contracts 
Compiete line of policies with competitive rates. 
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not deter our undertaking it, how- 
ever. 

Knowing more about our market 
generally is another. A recent study 
completed for us by the University 
of Michigan Survey Center con- 
firmed some of our own suspicions 
that some segments of our market 
geographically, occupationally, and 
income-wise are more extensively 
and adequately insured than other 
segments having equal buying power 
and need. 

Ability to help our agent locate 
his own best market is still another 
way in which we can help to make 
selling easier. It is true that the 
agent who survives will eventually 
ferret out his own best market, but 
many agents fail for lack of a mar- 
ket which we could help them to 
find. The ideal would be to bring 
the agent face to face with a pros- 
pect who needs life insurance at the 
exact time when he has the money 
and the desire to buy it. We may 
never come close to that ideal, but 
a greater knowledge of markets, the 
use of direct mail and other market 
screening and conditioning devices, 


= DENVER, COLORADO 


and a better understanding of the 
reasons which motivate people to 
buy would move us in the right 
direction. 

This same survey brought out the 
fact that families in which the young- 
est child was under five years of age, 
though comprising only 25 per cent 
of all families, accounted for 54 per 
cent of the buyers. Of significance, 
too, is the finding that 55 per cent 
of all buyers were motivated by 
family factors, such as marriage and 
birth; 26 per cent gave closely re- 
lated reasons for buying such as the 
need for protection ; 13 per cent gave 
economic factors such as savings, in- 
vestment, or retirement income as 
the reason for buying; and the re- 
maining 6 per cent gave friendship 
and pressure by the agent or family 
and friends as their motivation. 


Average People 


It is refreshing, though not sur- 
prising, that at a time when we are 
emphasizing advanced program- 
ming, estate analysis, and other 

(Continued on the next page) 
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forms of advanced underwriting, the 
bulk and backbone of our life insur- 
ance market is made up of average 
people of average income, with aver- 
age needs but with an above average 
sense of individual responsibility. 

I wonder why we so incessantly 
strive to increase our volume by up- 
grading our market, in the face of 
the decreasing number of ordinary 
policies sold, when our entire com- 
petition is using every means at its 
disposal to profitably broaden its 
market. Greater frequency of sales 
need not result in lower average- 
sized sales but does result in greater 
volume, a stronger and more stable 
sales organization, and a wider dis- 
tribution of the benefits of life in- 
surance. 

I wonder why we have not pro- 
gressed in the area of field manage- 
ment to the same degree as in the 
area of selling. Here an accusing 
finger can be pointed at us—but not 
for much longer, I promise. 

What are the qualities most im- 
portant to successful management? 
We know that a successful manager 
need not be an outstanding salesman 
and that an outstanding salesman is 
frequently not a successful manager. 
That being so, are there other 
sources through which we can seek 
or develop top-flight managers? 
Certainly the desperate shortage of 
prospective managers indicates our 
lack of an adequate managerial de- 
velopment program. Too often are 
we forced by such lack to seek man- 
agerial candidates among our own 
































"It's so thrilling, every policy has a different 
name." 





matured or immatured sales repre- 
sentatives, or among the representa- 
tives of other companies. Too fre- 
quently do we ruin a proven or 
promising salesman in the vain hope 
that he will become a first-rate man- 
ager. Too often do we forget that 
the sound development of an agency 
management organization can only 
result when a company carefully de- 
velops its own men from within. 

I wonder why so many financing 
plans are unrealistic? Some have a 
top limit of $250 to $350—less than 
the pay of a semi-skilled laborer. 
Others are so arranged as to almost 
inevitably result in steadily decreas- 
ing income to the agent. Still others 
tend to build up a long term debit. 
Almost all write off the bad invest- 
ment in the man who fails but ex- 
tract every last penny of the good 
investment in the man who succeeds. 
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I wonder why we major so per- 
sistently on the importance of an 
increase in the commission schedule 
when we know full well that any 
practicable increase can play only a 
minor part in stepping up earnings, 
In life insurance selling, as in every 
other competitive undertaking, real 
and permanent increased earnings 
can result only from greater or more 
efficient productivity or a combina- 
tion of both. In life insurance, any 
improvement in management effi- 
ciency or in sales effectiveness is 
overwhelmingly more significant in 
improving earnings than any prac- 
ticable increase in commission sched- 
ules. 

The reasoning that “the price of 
everything else has gone up, so why 
not life insurance” is both specious 
and fallacious. The price of every- 
thing has not gone up. In fact, a 
basic strength of the American econ- 
omy lies in its ability to offer ever 
greater value at less cost. 

I also wonder why we have not 
more vigorously fought back at in- 
creased government control and 
competition. 

At the state level, there has been 
a dangerous tendency on the part of 
some departments of insurance to 
move from the rightful exercise of 
supervisory functions to the wrong- 
ful assumption of managerial re- 
sponsibilities. This interference with 
normal and essential management 
prerogatives is unintended in law 
and unwarranted in fact. 

At the national level, the trend is 
toward government competition with 
the business activities of its indi- 
vidual or corporate citizens. There 
can be no quarrel with the assump- 
tion by government of those func- 
tions, such as national defense, 
which free enterprise cannot per- 
form or cannot perform as efficiently. 
But if free enterprise, and indeed 
freedom, is to survive, then we must 
prohibit government entry in areas 
which free enterprise can and does 
serve more efficiently. It must al- 
ways he remembered that we are far 
less likely to lose freedom in one 
blow than we are to let it slip away. 

With all my wonderment, ther 
are two things about which I do not 
wonder at all! I do not wonder why 
I own life insurance. Nor do I won- 


der why I am in the insurance busi- 
ness. 
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Life insurance protects me against 
the three great hazards to individual 
security, namely, natural death pre- 
maturely, economic death resulting 
from disability or old age, and eco- 
nomic disability resulting from pro- 
longed unemployment. However, in 
emphasizing the hazards against 
which life insurance protects the in- 
dividual, we may overlook the op- 
portunities for which it prepares 
him. 

My own insurance program is a 
good illustration. I have been an 
active policyowner in the sense that 
my life insurance has been put to 
frequent use during my lifetime. It 
has been borrowed against as often 
as a chorus girl’s mink coat. It gave 
me the courage to borrow money for 
completion of my college education. 
It gave me the peace of mind neces- 
sary to permit me to accept the 
heavy sacrifices made by my mother 
and father in financing the cost of 
that ‘college education, a peace of 
mind based on the knowledge that, 
live or die, I could in a financial 
measure repay their faith. 


It Made It Possible 


It enabled me to accept the oppor- 
tunity of taking over a_ general 
agency and later in developing that 
agency. In 1942 it made it possible 
for me to volunteer my services to 
the armed forces, secure in the 
knowledge that my loved ones would 
be provided for in any eventuality. 


It made it possible for us to buy a. 


house, to have a home of our own, 
to enjoy a higher standard of living. 

And today it enables me to be a 
better citizen, to be more generous in 
contributing time and money to civic 
affairs, to charity, to worth-while 
educational institutions. 

All the while that it has been pro- 
tecting me, it has insured me the 
choice of-accepting opportunity, the 
chance to develop character, the 
privilege of being a better citizen, 
the possibility of being a good son, 
brother and husband, and the free- 
dom to think objectively on the basic 
question of the responsibility of the 
individual to society and of society 
to the individual and the part which 
government should play in deter- 
mining those responsibilities. 

I know that some men, because of 
reasons beyond their control, will be 
dependent. But I also know that all 
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Introducing: 


SUNNY MONEY 


He is a symbol of Kansas City Life and of the miracle 








of life insurance—the transformation of ordinary currency 
into “sunny money." With him we shall stress the privilege 


as well as the obligation of life insurance. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















other men, because of personal in- 
surance, have the opportunity of be- 
ing free and independent. We have 
the great good fortune of being in a 
position to show and to persuade 
men how they can achieve such free- 
dom and independence. 

This I believe; that I and my 
loved ones place a much greater 
value today and tomorrow on every 
dollar of savings and every dollar 
of income which is provided through 
the dictates of my conscience than 
on any dollar which is provided 


through the dictates of legislation. 
Both dollars will be equal in pur- 
chasing power. It means freedom, 
foresight, sacrifice, faith, pride, in- 
dependence, dignity—and above all, 
love. The Social Security or Old 
Age Insurance or whatever name 
you give to the government dollar 
has none of these plus values—these 
real, these intrinsic values. And 
that is why I do not wonder why I 
rejoice that life insurance has a place 
in my life and that my life has a 
place in life insurance. 
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TYPICAL facade for community Life of Georgia Building is shown (above 


Standard style and floor plans 
left) at Chattanooga, Tennessee, and (right) in an Atlanta district office. 


were developed after several tests, 


Operation Facelift... 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
has given this name to its long-range 
program for improving local office 
facilities. Where practicable, the Com- 
pany is erecting its own buildings or 
having them built to specifications on 
long-term lease. By summer, 22 such 
buildings will be in use. They are lo- 
cated away from congested downtown 
areas where parking is easier. As an 
investment safeguard in event Com- 
pany outgrows them the buildings are 
designed for inexpensive conversion to 
different use. In other places over its 
eleven-state territory, Life of Georgia 
has completely remodeled a score of 
district offices. 


Me ag . 





At Birmingham, Ala. (above) 
is one of the trim structures 
built beyond congested area. 


First in the pro- 
gram of modern- 
ization was at Ma- 
con, Ga. (above) 


Being built is 
hurricane-proof 
(right) Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., office. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


' 





Ce ticntaticd 


LOUISIANA has one of the newest structures at 
Baton Rouge as “Operation Facelift” is accelerated. 





Cody Laird (cen- 
ter) Executive 
Vice President, 
goes over new 
blueprints with 
Architects Willard 
Lamberson and 
Daniel Bodin. 
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GEORGIA 


DRAMATIC night effect at Mobile, Ala., comes 
with floodlighting. Agents there point with pride. 


Advertisement *** LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF GEORGIA «°° Atlanta 
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FASHION NOTES. There may 
be little change in men’s pockets 
next spring: purveyors of women’s 
clothing predict a splurge in the pur- 
chase of feminine attire. Women’s 
shops are loading inventories with 
higher markup lines ; garment manu- 
facturers are backlogging. “Women 
want quality,” they say, “and we’re 
going to give it to them.” If the 
fashion seers have guessed right, 
you'll see some mighty happy re- 
tailers. 

Incidentally, when- it comes to 
quality in life insurance, you have 
what the women want. Help them 
understand it by talking in terms 
of ‘‘a systematic way to accumulate 
dollars for that second honeymoon 
or a new fur coat or that trip you've 
always wanted.” 


CRO 
MORAL: If you are moved to sit 
down and cry (to paraphrase a once 
popular tune), it’s no secret you'll 
feel better if you try. Try develop- 
ing your accounts on a truly multi- 
ple-line basis, meanwhile effecting 
office economies through efficient 
methods of operation. Business 
trends are definitely favorable for 
the foreseeable future. [Efficient 
multiple-line producers won't have 
to worry. The reason, by the way, 
we theme “multiple needs, multiple 
lines, multiple profits” is we’ve no- 
ticed a trend in the last few years of 
successful life offices bringing in 
young fire and casualty men to spe- 
cialize in property lines ; and, on the 
other side of the coin, successful 
property agencies are staffing with 
young life underwriters. For a per- 
plexing experience, try to explain 
the distinction between lines to your 


neighbor—or, better yet—to your- 
self. 
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ESTATE BUILDING: In the past 
six years, the consumers’ price in- 
dex rose from 139.2 to 191.1, based 
on 100 for the period 1935-39, 
Your 1952 life policy has to be 37% 
larger than your 1946 policy to equal 
it in purchasing power. The higher 
cost of living means you have 
greater need for life insurance. 


CRO 


OVERHEARD IN A DINER: 
No. 1 Man: “Come down to earth, 
Sam. Forget the woman with the 
lorgnette, the limousine, and the 
chauffeur. She’s practically extinct. 
The Colonel’s Lady and _ Julie 
O’Grady are sisters under today’s 
taxes and inflation. You're selling 
the ‘shawl’ trade, which is about all 
there is left today.” 

No. 2 Man: “Ben, you've got 
something there.” 








It’s a wise salesman who knows 
his market and who, whether he’s 
selling shawls or security, expresses 
his message in terms of what people 
want or think they want. If they 
don’t know what they want, he helps 
them to think they know what they 


want. All hail the man who moves 
the goods—the salesman. 


GROW WITH YOUNG AMER- 


ICA. An important consumer group 
is the young marrieds. These young 
families don’t know what “depres- 
sion” is, and, according to a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board survey, they’re 
up to the hilt in debt. You can help 
these youngsters with a budget ses- 
sion (after all, there is no short cut 
to financial security) and in your 
resulting sales you will help to re- 
duce the average age of your ac- 
counts. Last year’s crop of college 
graduates is making the kind of 
money which will interest you. “If 
he’s breathing, he has a job,” is the 
way one college dean puts it. 


CRO 


HERE’S A SLEEPER. Joining in 
the general prosperity of those who 
cater to the kiddies in this, the chil- 
dren’s decade, are the makers of 
juvenile furniture (cribs, baby beds, 
springs and hardware). Bikes and 
other wheeled goods are moving, too. 


CRO 


FOR A LIFT, look up Sumner 
Slichter’s “Productivity : Still Going 
Up” in the October “Reader’s Di- 
gest.” It’s a condensation of an 
article which appeared in the July 
“Atlantic,” in case you prefer origi- 
nals. 

According to Mr. Slichter, dy- 
namic America can double the av- 
erage per-capita income within thirty 
years as the result of rapid tech- 
nological progress, the steady de- 
velopment of new areas of com- 
petition, and a new era of profes- 
sional managers. Today’s adminis- 
trator is not an heirloom. He is 
specially trained for his job. He is 
shifting management emphasis away 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


from traditional ways of doing things 
to methods and procedures more 
appropriate to our changing en- 
vironment. A keyman of this caliber 
doesn’t come a dime a dozen—all 
the more reason you’d better insure 
him. 


C7) 


“YOUR SURETY BOND RISKS 
are natural prospects for business 
life,” advises O. L. Rankin, presi- 
dent of Rankin & Rankin, Inc., 
Zanesville, Ohio. “The firm’s finan- 
cial statement tells you the story. We 
recently sold a $40,000 case under 








these circumstances. Another line 
which offers much promise in to- 
day’s market is business accident 


and health, Why? It’s funda- 
mental.” 

CRO 
YOUR STIFFEST COMPETI- 


TOR is yourself. You can’t “lose” 
business you never had in the first 
place. A sale is made every time 
you see a prospect. Either you sell 
him, or he sells you. You increase 
your hidden taxes every time you 
neglect to ask for the order. Also 
every time you “minnerdittl,” i.e., 
devote yourself to minor details. 








Picture of a good 
insurance agent 


OCCIDENTALZ,/ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
wOwEt OFFICE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A good agent 1s hard to find — even 
harder to keep satisfied — if he’s 
really good. Tous, that portrait of 
a good agent just about tells the 
story. He uses his head he uses 
his heart and nothing yet has 
been found to replace old fashioned 
shoe leather We consider ourselves 
quite fortunate in having good 
agents represent Occidental. Many 
of them have been with us for ten 
years or more. It might be because 
Occidental is a mighty fine place 
to work 


INTERESTED? Just call or write 
“COU” BROWNE, Agency Vice-President 











PROLONGED ILLNESS 


ROLONGED illness lies at the 

core of our national health prob- 
lem,” states Gerhard Hirschfeld, Di- 
rector of the Research Council for 
Economic Security, in the Council’s 
new publication, “Prolonged Illness” 
(Publication No. 93). “A worker 
forced to be absent from the job for 
weeks or months at a time, incur- 
ring substantial medical, hospital and 
perhaps surgical expenditures, may 
well be faced with an insurmountable 
financial burden. Such prolonged ill- 
ness is not only a serious problem 
for the individual but, occurring in 
any number, becomes a most seri- 
ous problem for the employer and 
certainly, in turn, for the community 
and the nation.” This Research 
Council’s newest publication con- 
tains the proceedings of the second 
regional meeting on the problem of 
prolonged illness held in Pittsburgh 
on March 17, 1952. 


Specific Questions 


The discussion was concerned with 
the extent of the problem of pro- 
longed illness, its impact upon the 
community, and its relationship to 
the older person. It deait with the 
role of the company medical depart- 
ment, absenteeism records in in- 
dustry, the types of diseases in- 
volved, health education and illness 
prevention, as well as specific ques- 
tions raised by some of the two 
hundred persons who attended the 
meeting. The Proceedings include 
addresses by H. J. Heinz, II, one of 
the meeting’s sponsors, Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, and Dr. Paul B. Magnu- 
son, chairman of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation. 

Publication No. 93 is a supplement 
to the proceedings entitled ‘“Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Prolonged Illness” 
of the Chicago regional meeting 
which were released earlier this year. 
It is aybasic reference source for 
current discussions on the problem 
of illness. “Prolonged Illness” is 
recommended as background infor- 
mation to the Council’s forthcoming 
first progress report on its nation- 
wide survey of prolonged illness 
among workers in industry. 

Review copies are available upon 
request. 
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OMMENT on the future of 


institutional investments in 

mortgage loans and real estate 
equities can at best be but an edu- 
cated guess in today’s changing eco- 
nomic patterns. The total of $20,- 
947,000,000 which represents the 
industry investment in those fields 
however, by its very size demands 
that this guess receive considered 
study with full appraisement of all 
the changing factors which affect 
real estate. 


First and foremost of these factors 
perhaps is the changing strength in 
the demand for various. types of 
properties. How real is this de- 
mand? How much has been arti- 
ficially created? How soon will it 
be fulfilled under various possible 
general economic conditions that may 
arise? Second, how large will the 
future pools of money for invest- 
ment be and under what pressure for 
earnings? Third, how large and 
how competitive will the investment 
possibilities be in the real estate 
field ? 


Changing Demand 


On the first, the changing strength 
in demand for various types of prop- 
erties there are definite signs appear- 
ing as to the future. The forced 
artificial demand for single family 
houses created by exceptionally easy 
credit is rapidly being met and in 
some areas exceeded. There have 
heen definite indications that even 
a slight recession will mean the 
drying up of any volume demand 
and an oversupply aggravated by 
owners in distress, The future in 
this field of lending would seem to 
require a constant, careful check on 
demand and the volume of unsold 
houses. This with a tight rein on 
the builders proverbial optimism may 
help to hold lenders grief to a 
minimum. 
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MORTGAGES TOMORROW 


GEORGE WARNECKE 


Office building space demand 
on the other hand is still quite 
strong. Many companies are still 
expanding their requirements. True, 
the strongest demand is for space 
in new buildings, but the well located 
older buildings that have completed 
a proper modernization program are 
in equal favor and as a rule have a 
competitive edge on rentals. Fur- 
thermore the substantial credit of 
the majority of tenants and long 
term lease carryovers should help 





The author graduated from Columbia 
as an electrical and mechanical engineer. 
These talents were first employed as a 
builder from 1913-1921 in California. 
Since then they, along with experience 
gained, have been used to correctly 
judge investments (no recommended loan 
has been in default since 1934). Last 
year, Mr. Warnecke placed some $110,- 
000,000 worth of mortgages in residential 
property, serviced $300.000,000 worth 
and brokered $27,000,000 in industrial 
loans—mostly bond issues to finance 
construction. He employs some 300 
highly qualified people and his clients 
range from the largest life insurance com- 
panies and banks to small home builders. 
His work is characterized by thorough 
investigation of every angle—he 
accepts only three out of ten residential 
deals offered. Since his nationwide ex- 
perience covers pre-World War I, the 
booming Twenties, the depression of the 
Thirties, World War II and this post-war 
building and inflation boom, his opinions 
are based on a very solid foundation. 
This is the last of three articles. 





weather any temporary distress. 
What is reassuring is that definite 
information of supply and demand is 
readily available and this in itself 
should forestall any appreciable 
surplus, 


Apartments 


Multi-family apartment building 
space in areas where such structures 
are in general use is still in strong 
demand. This is particularly true 
for well located, adequately designed 
and substantially built structures 
catering to the semi-luxury and 
middle income groups. All indica- 
tions are that this demand will be 
firm and continuing for the next 
few years at least. We should bear 
in mind however that there is some 
grief in FHA-608 projects and in 
some overly ambitious private proj- 
ects, but these in the main are due to 
poor locations, inadequate design or 
use of just minimum construction 
standards. Undoubtedly as_ better 
located and more adequate buildings 
are erected this weakness will be 
further pronounced with consequent 
lowering of rents in these borderline 
projects. 

Store properties especially of the 
neighborhood type have shown very 
definite signs of weakness with in- 
creasing vacancies becoming harder 
and harder to rent. This condition 
should become more pronounced as 
competition in the retail field he- 
comes still keener. It would appear 
to be in order to require substantial 
pay-offs where possible and a weed- 
ing out of loans on this type of 
security. These same conditions 
would appear not to hold for a 
well located fully integrated com- 
munity shopping center with a co- 
ordinated merchandising program. 

On the second factor, the size of 
future pools of money for investment 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgages Tomorrow—Continued 


and under what pressure these would 
be for earnings we can make some 
well reasoned assumptions. Assume 
for the moment that the end of 1953 
with urgent defense spending gone 
will see a tapering off in general 
business volume. Private income 
could be less. Policy loans might 
readily increase. Sales of new life 
insurance could fall off from the high 
production note of the last few years. 
Loan pay-offs would be less with 
voluntary excess payments mostly 
gone. Loan maturities and amortiza- 
tion payments would still however 
be in substantial volume and may 
readily account for 7 to 8% of the 
loan totals. These with premium and 
investment income will still repre- 
sent very substantial amounts avail- 
able for investment. However, the 
pressure to put a rapidly expanding 
premium income to work will to 
some extent have been relieved. 


Investment Possibilities 


On the third factor, how large and 
how competitive will the investment 
possibilities be in the real estate field 
we can reach some definite conclu- 
sions. Still considering the tapering 
off in general business in 1953, the 
rate of public savings would de- 
crease and those institutions depend- 
ent on a voluntary savings plan such 
as savings and loan companies, sav- 
ings banks, pension funds, etc. would 
have decreased funds to invest. 
Further, they would want to build 
their cash position for possible with- 
drawals. Competition for loans, par- 
ticularly those seasoned loans then 
maturing, would appear to be less. 
On the other hand new construction 
would have tapered off and that 
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“Fully qualified actuary avail- 
able. 13 years’ experience with 
smaller Canadian companies. 
Reputation for sales minded- 
ness." 

Box No. L-69 
ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 

New York 38, New York 











source for loans would be in decreas- 
ing volume. With lessened com- 
petition for loans greater selectivity 
could be exercised and rate of re- 
turn increased. 


Opportunities 


From a real estate investment 
viewpoint it is possible that in 1953 
a good deal of the free speculative 
money available today will have been 
tied down as needed working capi- 
tal in the speculator’s own business. 
Many weak owners of investment 
type real estate who have over-ex- 
tended themselves or who for es- 
tate tax reasons or otherwise have 
to sell will be shaken loose. Single 
tenant industrial properties, com- 
mercial properties, such as those 
tenanted by department stores and 
chains, apartment house properties, 
fee holds under modern improve- 
ments such as office buildings and 
others that have held attraction for 
institutional investors in the past 
could readily become available. Op- 
portunities for purchase of these 
investment type.properties will in- 
crease and on an_ increasingly 
stronger buyers market. 

Construction costs will not have 
slipped materially due to strong 
union wage scales although produc- 
tion of mechanics may increase some- 
what. Material costs may be some- 
what lower. In all probability con- 
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struction costs will reach a plateau 
somewhat lower than at present but 
still substantially above those ex- 
istent in the late thirties. Rental 
projects built at these lowered costs 
for institutional ownership should 
have a stable economic life. Per- 
haps also by then another method 
will have been established for in- 
stitutional investment in real estate 
without carrying on actual construc- 
tion or outright purchase of real 
estate. 

Such a method of real estate in- 
vestment without many of the pres- 
ent day handicaps may be one in 
which the institution makes a first 
mortgage loan of 65% of value in 
the usual manner and then on se- 
lected projects invests an additional 
20% on a preferred stock basis, This 
preferred stock could carry an at- 
tractive fixed rate of return and 
have a provision for a sinking fund 
to be set up out of earnings for the 
retirement of the stock at a premium 
before more than a nominal return 
on the common stock which would 
represent the owners’ interest. As 
further added protection the pre- 
ferred stock could carry voting rights 
in event of default on dividends. 


Lower Construction Costs 


A stock interest arrangement such 
as this would probably allow erec- 
tion of projects at lower costs as 
efficient operative builders can usu- 
ally buy to better advantage than 
institutional builders. There would 
be no direct operating problems. 
Public relation problems now ex- 
istent for institutions in real estate 
ownership would be mostly elimi- 
nated. Speaking as a builder it 
would certainly be attractive to co- 
operate in such an arrangement. 
From an_ institutional viewpoint 
such an arrangement would allow 
for the added return which direct 
investment in real estate brings and 
yet avoid many of the disadvantages 
inherent in institutional ownership. 

The"future, whatever may be our 
private opinion, continued boom or 
otherwise, holds many opportunities 
for the institutional investor in real 
estate. Regardless of the trend he 
can continue to help build a stable 
economy and in a very real sense 
serve the public and yet give due 
regard to his policyholders’ interest. 
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Elliot & Bateman, Dalias, Texas. 


Ohio Supreme Court States that 

Medical Examination by a Company 

Does Not Relieve Insured from His 
False Answers in Application 


Insured took out a policy of life 
insurance with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on June 23, 
1948, by making application and the 
policy was issued by the defendant 
insurance company on September 1, 
1948, and subsequently on October 
14, 1948, the insured died. Plain- 
tiff instituted this action to recover 
on the policy. The insurance com- 
pany contended that it was entitled 
to a judgment as a matter of law 
on the grounds that the insured made 
false answers in the application. 

The insured in the application an- 
swered the questions generally re- 
lating to his physical condition that 
he was in good health and had not 
visited any doctors, hospitals or 
clinics within the past five years. 

The proofs of death submitted by 
the beneficiary plaintiff showed that 
the cause of the insured’s death was 
acute posterior occlusion with a con- 
tributing cause of coronary insuffi- 
ciency. 

The evidence showed that the in- 
sured had actually visited his doctor 
on twelve (12) different occasions 
(from October 8, 1947 through Au- 
gust 27, 1948) and another doctor 
had seen the insured on November 
28, 1947, 

The insured submitted to a medi- 
cal examination by the company doc- 
tor who did not find any serious ill- 
ness, however the examination lasted 
only about thirty minutes and there 
Was no expectation to find that par- 
ticular heart condition which the 
insured had in that length of time. 

The trial court and intermediate 


court of appeals held for the plain- 
tiff. 


By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


The Ohio Supreme Court re- 
verses the judgment and holds that 
the defendant’s sole liability to the 
plaintiff is for $26.76, the amount 
of premiums paid by insured to de- 
fendant and heretofore tendered. 
The mere fact that an insurer had 
his medical examiner examine the 
insured will not relieve the insured 
or those claiming rights under the 
policy issued on his life from the 
consequences of willfully, false and 
fraudulently made answers in the 
application relating to the condition 
of his health. 

As a matter of law, the court 
states that when an application such 
as this contains statements of the 
present condition of the insured’s 
good health and that he has never 
been treated by any physician within 
the past five years, and he has been 
treated many times for a serious ail- 
ment and knew that he had this seri- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 
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ous ‘ailment, that the policy is void 


and of no effect. It was also evident 
that reasonable minds could only 
conclude that the applicant knew 
that he was suffering from some 
serious ailment upon the facts stated 
in this case. Sambles vs. Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co., 15 CCH Life 

Cases 682. 

Counsel: John B. Cunningham, Un- 

ion National Bank Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio, for 
appellee. 
Hammond, Hoyt & Ham- 
mond, 810 Mahoning Bank 
Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio, 
for appellant. 


Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 
Insured Had Burden of Proof to Prove 
Accidental Death and Visible Wounds 


The insured previous to his death 
had taken out five policies of life in- 
surance with the defendant Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The beneficiary named in 
each policy was the plaintiff. The 
policies provided under the double 
indemnity heading that upon receipt 
of due proof that the insured died 
as a “direct result of bodily injuries 
effected solely through external vio- 
lent and accidental means, independ- 
ently and exclusive of all other 
causes and of which * * * there is 
evidence of a visible contusion or 


wound on the exterior of the body 
* * 


The facts showed that the insured 
went on a hunting trip in October 
of 1943 in the Guildersleeve Canyon 
area of Utah with some companions. 
The insured was evidently in good 
physical condition but on this par- 
ticular occasion arrived for the hunt- 
ing party several days late due to a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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slight illness and during a hunt his 
companions had noted that he was 
having difficulty breathing, was pale 
and lagged behind. It began sleet- 
ing and snowing on the hunt and the 
companions of the insured went back 
to camp but the insured never came 
back and was never seen again. The 
country was very rugged where the 
men were hunting and there was 
evidently no civilized place for the 
insured to go. 


The trial court let the jury find on 
all questions of fact and placed the 
burden upon the plaintiff to prove 
by a preponderance of the evidence 
that the death was accidental and 
that such accidental death was evi- 
denced by visible contusion or 
wound on the exterior of the body. 
The jury found for the defendant 
insurance company. 


The plaintiff excepted to the 
court’s instructions as to placing the 
burden of proof stating that the bur- 
den was on the insurer to prove the 
absence of any wound or contusion 
on the exterior of the body as this 
cause was an exception to the policy 
rather than part of the basic cover- 
age. 

The court holds that this type of 
language distinguishes the policy 
from those which cover death solely 
and then exclude various means by 
which the insured dies. In this case 
the insurance company undertook 
and agreed to cover a specified and 
particular kind of accidental death, 
namely one which was evidenced by 
a visible wound. It did not seek 
to exclude this type of death from 
the coverage, in fact, it never as- 
sumed the risk. This is the distinc- 
tion between the burden of prov- 
ing a case under an assumed risk 
and a duty to defend under an ex- 
ception. 

The plaintiff also complained that 
she should be excused from proving 
any visible wound on the theory of 
impossibility of performance. The 
court dismisses this contention with 
the short answer that no litigant can 
be excused from proving his case 
because of the unavailability of the 
proof. 


The upper court thinks that the 
trial court in letting the jury have 
this case was extremely lenient and 
fair and that a finding of the jury 
against the plaintiff is certainly bind- 
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ing on the Appellate Court in such a 
case as this. Stire vs. Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
15 CCH Life Cases 660. 


Counsel: Derrah B. Van Dyke, and 
Lewis J. Wallace, David 
Eccles Building, Ogden, 
Utah, for appellant. 
Dennis McCarthy, W. Q. 
Van Cott, Clifford L. Ash- 
ton, Haughton Bell, Attys., 
Van Cott, Bagley, Corn- 
wall & McCarthy, 1311 
Walker Bank Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
appellee. 


1952 RECORD YEAR 


IFE insurance ownership by 
American families made the 
greatest gains in 1952 of any year in 
the history of the business, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The total of life insurance owned 
by the nation’s 88,000,000 policy- 
holders will reach an_ estimated 
$275,800,000,000 at the turn of the 
year, a rise of $22,700,000,000 in the 
single year and $124,000,000,000 
more than was owned at the close of 
World War II. 

Life insurance outstanding in the 
United States has doubled in the 
past 10 years, nearly tripled in 20 
years and more than quintupled in 
30 years. 

Purchases of new life insurance 
soared to a record $32,900,000,000 








Our Modern Policy Series is de- 
signed te cover every family life 
insurance need. 
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in 1952, more than twice the pur- 
chases seven years ago in the last 
year of World War II. The past 
year’s purchases were three times 
the 1940 total. 

The average per policyholder is 
now $3,100, compared with $2,100 
seven years ago. Although the ay- 
erage policyholder thus owns half 
again as much life insurance as he 
did at the wars end, much of the 
gain has been offset by the inflation 
which has taken place since then, 

Taking into account the rise in 
cost of living, the buying effective- 
ness of the average policyholder’s 
life insurance has risen little in the 
past seven years. Carrying this com- 
parison back to 1929, it is found that 
life insurance per policyholder has 
more than doubled, but related to 
the cost-of-living index, the rise has 
been only about 30% in the 23 years. 

Payments to American families by 
their life companies also reached a 
new high in 1952, for the first time 
topping $4,000,000,000. This was 
half again as much as the amount 
paid in 1945. Aggregate benefit pay- 
ments in the seven years since the 
war have been over $24,000,000,000, 
which is more than half the total 
assets of the business at the end of 
1945. 

Death benefit payments rose to 
$1,830,000,000 in 1952, but the in- 
crease was less, percentagewise, than 
the gain in ownership of life insur- 
ance, reflecting the low death rate 
among policyholders. 

Payments to living policyholders 
accounting for 56 percent of total 
payments, reached an estimated $2,- 
310,000,000 in 1952. This was 
$922,000,000 more than correspond- 
ing payments in 1945. 

In 1952, families put $8,250,000,- 
000 into premiums for life insurance 
and annuities with U.S. life com- 
panies. This was about $350,000,000 
more than the year before ; $3,000,- 
000,000 more than seven years ago. 

With a 1952 increase of $4,900.- 
000,000, total assets of the country’s 
more than 700 life insurance com- 
panies are now estimated to be $73,- 
200,000,000. That is about the same 
ratio of assets to outstanding life in- 
surance, approximately one-fourth, 
as held for the past 10 or 15 years. 
Nearly nine out of each ten asset 
dollars represent policy reserves re- 
quired to meet future obligations. 
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HE procedures and techniques 
ters in a pioneer district should 
be of interest and perhaps helpful 
to all, but particularly to those from 
established districts. Methods used 
in a pioneer district differ consider- 
ably from those of an established 
district, as men of Dallas and Har- 
risburg can readily testify. While 
I can speak only of Washington, it 
is a case of starting from scratch. 
There are no established debits from 
which we can procure business. It 
is, therefore, necessary for us to 
immediately start to build debits by 
means of cold canvassing. 


Canvassing Procedure 


In Washington we follow a defi- 
nitely established canvassing pro- 
cedure by using a city directory in an 
effort to learn the names of every- 
one residing in the area to be can- 
vassed, and on a map of the city, we 
outline the territory in which we 
propose to build debits. 

A listing is furnished to each agent 
for the streets where he will work, 
and when he reports back to us, we 
are able to keep an up-to-date record 
of all the homes which have been 
canvassed, and what is more im- 
portant, the homes which have not 
been canvassed. On the map of the 
city we immediately cross out the 
sections which have been completely 
covered, thus having a working 
knowledge of the areas not vet serv- 
iced. 

While I know that some men in 
established districts do not particu- 
larly like the cold canvassing method 
of prospecting and selling, it has 
proven very successful in our ex- 
perience, especially if the agent is 
well organized and has developed 
and perfected a canvassing tech- 
nique, 

We have experimented a great 
deal with a planned cold canvass 
approach, and have developed a 
method which is getting for us very 
gratifying results. We call this plan 
our “Security Survey” consisting of 
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OPENING NEW TERRITORY 


CHARLES M. PARKHURST 
District Manager 
Washington, D. C. 
John Hancock Mutual 


a form to complete based on five key 
questions. This survey is a fact- 
finding interview, which will go 
something like this, “How do you 
do, Mrs. Jones, my name is Park- 
hurst of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. May I 
present you with this latest booklet 
on ‘Your Child Grows Up’? This 
is offered to you through the cour- 
tesy of my company. Our office is 
conducting a security survey to de- 
termine the amount of life insurance 
being carried in the homes in this 
area. Therefore, I should like to 
ask a few questions. May I step in?” 


1. Is your husband employed by 
the government or private in- 
dustry ? 

a. Occupation ? 

b. Would you and your husband 
be interested in learning what 
your benefits are under the So- 
cial Security Act (or under Civil 
Service Retirement) ? 

2. How many children are there in 

your family? 

a. Ages? 

b. Do you have an 
plan for them? 

ce. Do you have a High School 
graduation plan? 


educational 


w 


How much insurance does your 

husband own? 

a. Does his insurance contain a 

salary continuance clause? 

b. Does his insurance provide a 

retirement income? 

c. Age? 

4. How much insurance do you 
carry on your own life? 

5. Do you rent or are you buying 

your own home? 


With this plan the agent is well 
organized and kept on a definite 
track throughout the canvassing in- 
terview. The survey immediately 
brings to light definite needs, and 


the agent has a complete record of 
all the important facts. It is then 
relatively simple to arrange an ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Jones for Mr. 
Jones so that he can discuss to- 
gether their needs as developed by 
this survey. We can truthfully state 
that a substantial volume of our 
business has been the direct result 
of the particular canvassing activity. 


First Objective 


Men working in established dis- 
tricts now enjoy the advantage of 
good will and company prestige 
brought about through the efforts of 
the pioneers of years ago. It is so 
essential for those of us who oper- 
ate in new districts to build good 
will and gain prestige for our com- 
pany and ourselves. The building 
and development of a pioneer dis- 
trict requires hard work, long hours, 
and cooperation in all phases of our 
business on the part of every mem- 
ber of the organization. 


One of the first objectives in new 
district organization is the building 
of a successful organization. This is 
a well organized and continuous ac- 
tivity in which all of us in Washing- 
ton participated. We have endeav- 
ored to cultivate good centers of in- 
fluence in our community; tried to 
give them a picture of the kind of 
job we had to offer; the type of men 
we were seeking, that is, men who 
want to make a career of the life in- 
surance business. 


We are all well aware of the im- 
portance of going into the field care- 
fully trained and properly equipped, 
and that well organized training rep- 
resents the difference between aver- 
age and substantial income. In a 
pioneer district, it is very necessary 
that this training be directed toward 
the immediate development of our 
agent’s prospecting skills so that he 
can get into early production. In 
Washington, training is definitely a 
tool of production. 





Before Convention of District Agency Leaders, 
White Sulphur Springs. 
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Legal Testimony—from page 32 


the jury—I am clever—watch me.’ 
You must be patient and at least 
wait until you are sure you have 
made a point before you even raise 
your voice. This, of course, applies 
to any cross-examination—for an 
expert is simply one who qualifies as 
knowing more than the average man 
about his subject.” 


Abuses of Expert Testimony 


Wayne Ely, St. Louis, Missouri 
lawyer nationally known for his 
defense of railroads in cases arising 
under the Federal Employers Lia- 
bility Act, closed the panel discussion 
with a consideration of the abuses 
of expert testimony. 

Mr. Ely did not agree with the 
opinions expressed by numerous 
courts and lawyers that expert 
testimony should always be treated 
with suspicion and regarded with 
greater caution than any other evi- 
dence. “The evidence of experts,” 
he declared, “is neither intrinsically 
weak nor intrinsically strong. Its 
strength, or its weakness, depends 
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upon the character of the witness, 
his capacity and skill, his knowledge 
of the facts or opportunity for ob- 
servation, the state of his mind, and 
many other things. . . . 

“The inherent infirmity of expert 
testimony is that it consists almost 
entirely of matters of opinion, and, 
unfortunately, experts are  fre- 
quently employed, not because of 
their knowledge or skill in a par- 
ticular science, but because of their 
skill as witnesses, and their ability 
to express favorable opinions.” 

While some handwriting experts, 
a few engineers, and members of 
other professions make a business of 
testifying, Mr. Ely said, the greater 
number of abuses arise in connec- 
tion with the testimony of medical 
experts. These professional medical 
witnesses sometimes become so 
skilled in putting over the points they 
wish to emphasize, and so adept at 
dodging questions of the cross- 
examiner, that they win the confi- 
dence of the jury and are frequently 
accepted at their own appraisal when, 
if the truth were known, many of 
them have not applied a bandage or 
rolled a pill for years. It is in 


cases where this “protessional” 
witness appears that abuses may be 
anticipated. 

The abuses arise from the fact 
that the witness becomes an active 
partisan in favor of the litigant by 
whom he is employed. His testi- 
mony is couched in the language of 
an advocate and is given in such 
manner as is calculated to mislead 
the jury rather than to assist them 
in arriving at a proper conclusion. 
Therefore, it behooves the lawyer 
to prepare himself thoroughly and 
acquaint himself fully concerning 
the subject under inquiry, the wit- 
ness himself, the number and char- 
acter of cases in which he has 
testified and, where possible, his 
testimony in previous cases. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
question of a witness’ credibility is 
for the jury, and it might be well 
to remember that great latitude is 
permitted in testing both the witness 
himself and his opinion. 

Mr. Ely criticized the general rule 
which forbids a trial judge from 
giving precautionary instructions to 
assist the jury in weighing expert 
testimony and appraising it at its 
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The Surest Way 


to achieve 27 successful years is to know the right 
people . . . and hire them. 

To NATIONAL OLD LINE the “right people” are 
men with vision and integrity . . 
insurance means a chance to give service. They are 
also hard-headed business men—men who know their 


full abilities . . . and intend to win the rewards they're 


. men to whom life 
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Working together, they’ve produced, in addition to a 
complete line of wholly competitive conventional poli- 
cies, a group of Institutional Policy contracts that are 
without comparison. Designed for the purpose of 
establishing a foundation upon which to build and 
grow, these Profit-Sharing policies provide unusual 
investment opportunities with insurance protection. 
Distributed by annual allotments, they justly merit the 
attraction of those to whom they are offered, and their 
saleability is unequalled. 


Now operating in the States of Arkansas, Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. 


“More than a Quarter-Century of Service” 
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Says— 
MRS. CARL A. 
CHRISTIANSON 


GREAT FALLS, 
MONTANA 


and Carl's decision was made. 





"1950 was a year of decision for Carl and myself. 
A part-time job selling life insurance convinced him 
that here was his life's work. He began looking into 
the various selling tools offered by the different in- 
surance companies. One glimpse of those provided 
by the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


“When Carl and | joined Minnesota Mutual, little 
did we realize how bright our future would be! 
Carl's enthusiasm for Minnesota Mutual and its 
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marvelous selling materials are the keys to his 
success. 
“Without a doubt, the greatest advances in our 
present and future security have been made since 
Carl's career in life underwriting for Minnesota 
Mutual began. It was truly the wisest decision we 
ever made!" 


Carl A. Christianson, with the use of Minnesota 
Mutual's Organized Sales Plan and the amazing Success- 
O-Graph, paid for $509,782 in 1951, his first full year 
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true value. Everyone in the case 
except the jury knows that the pur- 
pose of the framer of the question is 
to present a hypothesis that will 
announce a predetermined answer. 
It is logical to assume, he com- 
mented, that a properly informed 
jury would be more apt to reach a 
proper decision by measuring the 
expert testimony by the same yard- 
stick which the court uses. 

Definite plans for the improvement 
of the situation have been put into 
effect and others suggested, Mr. 
Ely declared. The Briggs Plan in 
Massachusetts provides for the ex- 
amination before trial of persons 
indicted for a capital offense by 
psychiatric examiners selected by an 
official medical body. The report of 
the examiners is accessible to the 
court, to the district attorney, and to 
the counsel. The Minnesota Plan 
calls for the appointment of a Medi- 
cal Testimony Committee consisting 
of members of the State Medical 
Association, which committee is em- 
powered to review the testimony in 
each case in which it appears to the 
court, to the attorney on either side, 
or to a doctor that a medical witness 
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has given testimony which indicates 
that he has consciously deviated 
from the truth. The requirement 
that complaints must be made in 
writing has no doubt resulted in 
failure to complain in some cases, 
but the plan has accomplished much 
good and has had a very salutary 
effect on some of the professional 
expert witnesses and has caused 
them to “pull their punches” for fear 
of exposure. 


Suggested Remedies 


It has also been suggested, Mr. 
Ely continued, that law students be 
taught something about science and 
behavior problems as they relate to 
recurring legal problems, and that 
they should be taught how to cross- 
examine expert witnesses by testing 
out underlying scientific premises 
and techniques. Another suggestion 
is that any doctor, other than the 
one who has treated the patient, 
should not be permitted to give 
opinion testimony unless a State 
Medical Board or Association certi- 
fies to his qualifications to testify as 
an expert. Such a practice would 








inevitably remove a great many evils 
which result from the present prac- 
tice of permitting a doctor to estab- 
lish his own qualifications simply by 
testifying to them. It would serve as 
a deterrent against imposters, and 
able and reputable doctors would be 
encouraged to appear in court by the 
knowledge that they would not be 
subjected to unfair -attack on the 
question of their qualifications. 

Mr. Ely concluded his remarks by 
offering his own suggestion. He 
recommended the formation of a 
clearing house, patterned after the 
service of insurance companies 
which records personal injury suits 
and claims. The suggested service 
would record, file and index tran- 
scripts of expert medical testimony 
in every case where such testimony 
is given. “The inauguration of such 
a service,” he asserted, “should be a 
relatively simple matter and, while 
the cost of maintaining and operating 
would be considerable, I am satis- 
fied that it would be insignificant 
compared to the savings that would 
result to the insurance companies, 
railroads, and other large concerns 
which are frequently in litigation.” 
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Group Insurance—from page 1|7 


mitted full freedom of choice be- 
tween state fund, private insurance 
operations, or self-insurance—all un- 
der specified regulation and super- 
vision. 


Federal Health Insurance 


Seven or eight years ago I felt 
that the extension of disability in- 
come, hospitalization, and medical 
programs at the Federal level were 
far from unlikely even though I was 
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convinced that it would be extremely 
unwise, if not disastrous, for the 
long-term purpose of the well-being 
of the people of this country. Three 
or four years ago I would have said 
that the extension of hospitalization 
and medical plans on a compulsory 
basis seemed less likely and that the 
extension of disability income plans 
was likely to take place but solely 
at the state level and in differing 
forms which would permit by trial 
and error a testing as to which were 
the sounder methods. 

As of now, however, I feel that 
the very definite record of expansion 
which private voluntary plans have 
established reduces the likelihood of 
compulsory health programs and 
that it is far from certain that even 
income disability plans will be ex- 
panded as compulsory programs in 
additional states in the near future. 
It is true that in New England—in 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut— 
there are possibilities that the legis- 
latures will decide in favor of com- 
pulsory programs. But the record is 
very clear that on the only direct 
test placed before the people, the 
people of the State of Washington 
rejected the compulsory principle 
and it is equally clear that the adop- 
tion of compulsory programs in 
many cases offers less than present- 
day benefits. It may seem strange 
that insurance people are at times 
reluctant to advocate or support 
compulsory programs as it is un- 
questioned that much insurance 
would be written, but I think a very 
important element of the insurance 
industry feels sincerely that the 
people of the nation will secure bet- 
ter and sounder benefits through the 
extension of voluntary means than 
will be the case under compulsion. 


Better Coverage 


We could ask ourselves today: 
“What about current hospitalization 
experience?” Claims men in partic- 
ular are not entirely unaware of the 
increasing impact of claims on the 
premium dollar. There is no ques- 
tion but that the contracts of all 
companies have been liberalized over 
the last few years either directly or 
through administrative practices, 
that there is an increasing incidence 
of hospital confinement with much 
more confinement for the illnesses of 


lesser importance than was true in 
the past. A generation ago there 
existed a fear on the part of many 
people to enter a hospital. It was 
an unreasoning, illogical fear, but it 
existed none the less. Today that 
psychological block, I feel, has com- 
pletely disappeared. The medical 
profession necessarily recognizes 
that it can treat illnesses efficiently 
and professionally in a hospital. The 
hospitals themselves have been faced, 
as has everyone and every business, 
with higher costs for the same serv- 
ices and with need to provide new 
services of great value—all of these 
factors have added to the cost of 
our coverage, but certainly in some 
of these respects we have to recog- 
nize that we are providing thereby 
better coverage. 

However, we must be sure that in 
our desire to give better coverage 
we do not abandon some basic prin- 
ciples of underwriting. We learned 
years ago that it was impossible to 
provide on any sound basis reim- 
bursement for full income or even 
a very high percentage of income 
during illness. Our underwriting 
rules for group accident and sick- 
ness set out limits of indemnity of 
sixty to sixty-five per cent. We were 
introducing the very important co- 
insurance factor in the handling of 
a disability program. Where the co- 
insurance factor disappears costs are 
much greater than previously pre- 
dicted. The actuaries of England 
working on the available statistics 
calculated costs of their comprehen- 
sive state svstem of benefits at far 
less than what the actual cost proved 
to be. They had forgotten the basic 
fact that when co-insurance disap- 
pears, incidence and utilization rise 
tremendously. 


I have seen an illustration of that 
under a group program which has 
provided essentially the full cost of 
hospitalization and in-hospital med- 
ical under conditions where the hos- 
pital is conveniently located, the 
doctors’ offices are convenient to or 
in the hospital building, bed facilities 
are ample and the surroundings are 
attractive. Under such circumstances 
the incidence of hospitalization of 
employees is two hundred per cent 
of any normal statistical standard 
and the incidence of hospitalization 
among dependents is better than one 
hundred fifty per cent. In such cases 
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it is an insufficient answer—a poor 
answer—to say we must have higher 
premiums for such types of coverage 
under such circumstances. The only 
real answer lies in the introduction 
of a co-insurance factor wherein the 
individual himself has some financial 
responsibility and some interest in 
the circumstances of his claim. 


Need for Judgment 


What about this new catastrophe 
cover or major medical cover? Well, 
I said earlier that it meets the pri- 
mary insurance fundamental of in- 
suring against the important, even 
though it may occur less frequently. 
Someone once said that statistics are 
no substitute for judgment. In this 
new field all of us, if we are honest, 
have to admit that we have no statis- 
tics. | trust that when the record is 
written we will not be forced also 
to admit that we had no judgment. 
The type of protection that catas- 
trophe cover affords seems to me to 
be so important that it is likely to 
be a very important product of ours, 
increasingly so over the next decade. 
We ourselves have been so im- 
pressed with it that over two years 
ago we were our own first client in 
this field. Since then we have under- 
taken the coverage for two major 
airlines, for another insurance com- 
pany, a pharmaceutical house, a very 
large automotive manufacturer, and 
a good many others in the field of 
business and industry. I suspect 
that today we are covering well over 
150,000 people—employees or fam- 
ily members. We recognize the ex- 
perimental nature of the coverage 
and we therefore caution ourselves 
to proceed conservatively and slowly 
and we trust with judgment. Par- 
ticularly in this area we feel that co- 
insurance factors are of tremendous 
importance. 

Finally we might ask ourselves a 
very important question : “What is it 
that makes a good claim depart- 
ment?” We feel that a good claim 
department is a tremendous asset 
not only to the sales but to the un- 
derwriting and administrative forces 
of group insurance. Obviously it is 
important that claims be processed 
with efficiency, dispatch, and good 
humor. The ability of a strong claim 
department to make necessary claim 
analyses and claim surveys can be 
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an important factor in claim control 
where controllable items have gotten 
out of hand. I think it is important 
that claim people establish and main- 
tain sound and sympathetic com- 
munity relationships with hospitals 
and doctors. And beyond that, there 
is the absolute necessity for an un- 
derstanding and conviction of the 
basic purpose of group insurance— 
and that is simply expressed in 
human relations. A business and its 
people depend on the benefits for 


individuals and their families to ac- 
complish certain purposes and the 
legal contract may be a slightly im- 
perfect instrument of expressing that 
end result. No underwriter, no 
claim man wishes to have claim ad- 
ministration operate on the basis of 
second guessing, but it is equally 
true that an understanding of what 
was intended and what objectives 
were in mind can smooth the way 
over occasional contract technicali- 
ties. 
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WHAT MAKES A 
Successful’ CONVENTION? 


Is it the business agenda, or the social activity? 
Acacia believes the answer is both . . . a fast 
moving, power-packed series of business sessions, 
PLUS the opportunity for plenty of fun and 
relaxation. And that’s just what happened at 
Acacia’s recent Regional Meetings. 
Throughout the three day conclaves Acacia 
Fieldmen and their wives listened with mounting 
enthusiasm as new vistas of underwriting opportunity 
were opened for them. Here are just a few 








President Montgomery 
keynotes Acacia’s 1952 
Regional Meetings 


A new approach to the business insur- 
ance field, complete with up-to-the minule 
sales material. 


Not one but five new policies added to 
Acacia’s altraclive juvenile line. 


A new low-cost term policy especially 
designed for business and professional 
men. 


New direct mail ideas, field-tesled and 
guaranteed lo be sure-fire. 


Powerful new recruiting booklet to help 
our managers do a still finer job of man- 
power building. 


Prospecting plans that represent the 
pooled experience of 50 top Acacia pro- 
ducers. 








” All work and no play? Not at all! Ask any Acacia Fieldman 
who attended one of the meetings. | 


There was ample time to enjoy the Boardwalk at Atlantic, 
City, the beautiful foothills of southern Indiana, or to bask on 
the sands at California’s Hotel Del Coronado. 


Small wonder then that Acacia Fieldmen go all out to qualify| 
themselves and their wives for Acacia meetings. They know, 
in advance, that they will have a good time, as well as receive 
a wealth of new ideas to make them even more successful in 
their chosen career. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
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PORTABLE RECORDER 


THs portable recorder will operate 

anywhere at any time. Using standard 
flashlight batteries and a spring-wound 
motor, it plays back its recordings in- 
stantly on the same instrument. Record- 
ings may, however, also be played back 
on any standard tape recorder. It has 
been designed by Magnetic Recording 
Industries for all field applications where 
electric current is lacking or incon- 
venient. 


GLU-PEN 


MADE possible by the discovery of a 

new adhesive, the Glu-Pen combines 
the usefulness of glue with the conveni- 
ence and neatness of a pencil. It can be 
placed anywhere or carried in a pocket 
and is ready for instant use. When the 
point is pressed to a surface, it leaves a 
dot of glue to which practically anything 
can be immediately attached. There are 
over 5,000 dots in each glue cartridge and 
when empty, the cartridge is easily re- 
placeable. The pen, which is distributed 
by George S. Heineman is available in 
maroon, gray or green. 
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TRIPLE TYPEWRITERS 


BY USE of American Automatic Type- 

writer Company’s Three Unit Copy 
Typist, whatever is typed on the “master” 
machine is automatically reproduced on 
the two “slaves.”” This means that three 
different forms can be filled out with the 
same information simultaneously. The 
machine is suitable for any job where 
different forms are prepared at the same 
time and also speeds the production of 
large numbers of carbon copies. If differ- 
ent forms are inserted in the typewriters, 
the secretary can adjust margins on any 
of .hem, independently of the others. 
For individual typing on any form, either 
or both of the “slaves” can be switched 
off. 


FLEXIBLE DESK 


HIS is the basic executive desk of the 

new line of office-planned furniture de- 
signed by Knoll Associates, Inc. Its 
broad working surface serves equally well 
for conference or executive activities. A 
variety of storage combinations may be 
had including a single pencil drawer, or 
a choice of two or three suspended drawers 
on either or both sides. Depending on 
personal preference or practical needs, 
the drawers are equipped with locks, 
sliding pencil trays, movable partitions 
or pendant files. The top is said to be 
burnproof and stainproof. 


ELECTRONIC STENCIL CUTTER 


With this machine it is possible to pro- 

duce a stencil which includes a high 
quality illustration or complicated draw- 
ings. Eliminating the need of cutting a 
stencil by typewriter or stylus, it is a 
purely electronic process which takes only 
a few minutes and does not require heat, 
light or chemical preparations. It em- 
ploys an electric scanning device and 
should prove particularly useful in pre- 
paring bulletins, sales letters or promo- 
tional material where the inclusion of a 
picture will enhance the value of the 
message. The stencil produced is a fac- 
simile copy exactly like the original. The 
machine is distributed in this country by 
The Addo Machine Company, Inc. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE BOSS HAPPY 


EET Elaine. She’s young, 

attractive and the secretary 

to a business executive. 
Elaine has all the mechanical quali- 
fications for her job. She types sev- 
enty words per minute with not too 
many mistakes, takes dictation and 
can transcribe it accurately. But 
Elaine’s boss isn’t happy with her 
work, and Elaine can’t figure out 
why. She hasn’t learned that bosses 
are made happy, they aren’t born 
that way. 


He is Unhappy 


Unfortunately, this situation is 
being repeated every day in thous- 
ands of U.S. business offices. Since 
the first practical typewriter made 
its appearance back in the ‘90's 
and secretaries began thronging of- 
fices—the girls have been faced with 
one big problem—how to keep the 
boss happy. Mr. Johnson, Flaine’s 


This picture might be entitled, “How to Lose a Job." There must 
be at least two dozen things wrong with the desk, the secretary, and 
the general office attitude. Of course, it's over-exaggerated—but 
how many of these “office sins" are you often guilty of? 
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boss is no exception. Sometimes 
he’s grumpy, quick-tempered and 
even sarcastic. Not that he means 
to be, but the pressures of business 
and family life are wearing him 
down. He’s unhappy because Elaine 
has fallen down on the job. She’s a 
“typewriter jockey’—nothing more. 

The American secretary is an in- 
dispensable phenomenon in the busi- 
ness world. You can forget the 
phrase “office wife,” because she’s 
more than that. The good secretary 
is a “Girl Friday” in every sense 
of the word, and typing and dictation 
are but a small part of her varied 
tasks. It’s a safe bet that seated not 
too far away from an unhappy boss 
is a secretary who has forgotten 
a few of the twelve basic rules of 
office behavior. 

Formulated by Underwood Cor- 
poration, long-time friend of the 
working girl, these twelve rules 
neatly sum up the complexities of 


This is more like it. 


office life, and reveal most of the 
friction points between boss and 
secretary. First, there’s the matter 
of dress. Though the boss may 
hanker after the siren type after 
office hours, it’s a cinch that he’d 
like to stick to business while he’s 
in the office. Neat, attractive and 
conservative attire is recommended 
for office wear. 


Office Security 


Office security is another of “Girl 
Friday’s” tasks. She’s responsible 
for the contents of the office safe, 
and for the general security of 
office records. Rushing out to a date 
is no excuse for a breach of this re- 
sponsibility. Then, there’s the mat- 
ter of business confidences. The 
higher up a girl goes in the ranks, 
the more she’s apt to know about 
the business and its operation. Re- 


(Continued on page 66) 


Desk neat, secretary well-groomed—both a 
model of office efficiency. It won't take much more to keep any 
boss happy—to make the first step in the foundation of good office 
employer-employee relationship. 








A complete line of precision microfilmers 
to meet all requirements at lowest cost 


Only Recordak 





No one microfilmer can be called the “most 
economical” for every company. 


Requirements vary much too much. Conse- 
quently, a microfilmer which is ideal for one 
company could be an unwise investment down 
the street. 


Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has cre- 
ated its line of microfilmers with all require- 
ments and all budgets in mind. You never have 
to order a microfilmer with features and refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably! Thus, 
Recordak has made it possible for even the 
smallest companies to gain savings which 
are proportionate to those realized by 
the largest ones. 





gives you this choice 


It’s easy to judge which one of these precision micro- 
filmers will give you the lowest operating cost. 

Your local Recordak representative will give you 
the complete side-by-side picture of the Recordak 
line . . . analyze your microfilming requirements . . . 
figure every detail of cost every way. In short, give 
you the benefit of Recordak’s unmatched experience 
in matching the needs of thousands of customers. 
All without obligation, of course. 


So call in your Recordak representative today . . . 
or write Recordak for details on the complete line 
of precision microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 

son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Note: Complete line of film readers available for 
purchase at extra cost. 





=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 











The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents 
down one side of the film, then up the other—fronts, or 
fronts and backs, consecutively; accommodates automatic 
feeder . . . and auxiliary film units for recording on the full 
film width. Prices—including one film unit: Purchase, 
$2900; Rental, $60 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer gives you the 
greatest number of pictures per foot of film; features 
a built-in automatic feeder . . . and readily inter- 
changeable lens kits for microfilming at 4 reduction 
ratios. Prices—including one lens kit: Purchase, 
$1800; Rental, $43.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, for medium re- 
quirements, records fronts, or fronts and backs consecu- 
tively ... across the full width of the film. Prices—includ- 
ing one film unit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending upon 
model; Rental, $30-$42.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records fronts and 
backs of documents, side by side, simultaneously. Ac- 
commodates automatic feeder and auxiliary film units for 
recording down one side of film, up other, and for full- 
width recording. Prices—including one film unit: Pur- 
chase, $3600; Rental, $70 per mo., including film reader. 


All prices quoted 
are subject to 
change without notice. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal machine 
for light requirements. It photographs documents up to 
9% x 14 inches instantaneously . .. across one half the 
film width. A film reader is an integral part of this unit. 
Purchase Price, $1550; Rental Price, $25 per mo. 





N MY last article, I attempted 

to point out the tremendous sum 

a company’s daily correspondence 
may be costing, and the thousands 
of dollars it could save annually if 
it were handled effectively. Since 
then, several insurance men have 
written that I was extremely con- 
servative in my figures, and entirely 
truthful in saying that letter writ- 
ing is one of the most neglected and 
wasteful operations of the insurance 
business. So this month let’s go be- 
yond the direct dollars and cents re- 
turn one may expect to receive from 
a properly conducted correspondence 
improvement program, and discuss 
those intangible assets . . . policy- 
holder and field underwriter good 
will . . . which are equally, if not 
more important than the cost and 
savings angle. 


Main Criticisms 


A few years ago, one of the most 
public relations-conscious firms in 
the insurance field sent a question- 
naire to thousands of policyholders, 
asking them what they did and 
didn’t like about the way their par- 
ticular companies operated. While 
none of the questions referred to 
letters, a high percentage of the peo- 
ple who replied were critical of the 
ones they had been receiving from 
their respective companies. Here is 
a list of the main criticisms : 
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The average person does not under- 
stand many of the terms and phrases 
customarily used by insurance com- 
panies in their correspondence. 
Because of this lack of understand- 
ing, public reaction to numerous 
insurance letters is often one of 
annoyance and suspicion . . . and 
sometimes actual ill-will. 

Many insurance letters are so short 
or curt they offend, or so long and 
repetitious that the effect is involved 
and confusing. 

Some letters are often so officious, 
evasive or demanding that they tend 
to antagonize the reader. 

Many people complain about the 
length of time it takes to receive an 
answer to their letters, 

And many policyholders feel far too 
many form letters are being used, 
thereby eliminating all the human 
element in their relationships with 
their companies. 


Perhaps you do not put too much 
faith in questionnaires. Neverthe- 
less, regardless of how many field 
underwriters you have .. . and how 
many agency or branch offices, either 
company-operated or individually 
owned and financed .. . you still 
cannot get away from these two 
basic truths : 


Most of the business obtained and 
held depends to a large degree on 
the service you give, and the repu- 


tation you have built as a friendly, 
cooperative organization. 

That about 85% of the contacts your 
policyholders have with your home 
and field offices are the letters, no- 
tices and forms they receive from 
you at one time or another. 


Received in the Mail 


You may argue this point and 
claim your growth is largely due to 
a well-organized and trained field 
force . . . effective advertising and 
promotion . . . and good, far-sighted 
management. No doubt all of these 
are contributing factors. But you 
still can’t get away from the fact 
that one thoughtless, ill-advised 
letter a day can result in not 6nly the 
loss of one policyholder . . . but 
perhaps several prospective ones who 
are his friends or acquaintances. 
Multiply that by the 250 working 
days in the year, and your loss could 
easily run into millions of dollars. 
Do you think this is far-fetched? 
Then read these substantiating pieces 
of evidefice received by several large 
insurance companies. The first was 
in reply to a letter mailed out by one 
of their agency offices, which read 
like this: 


“Under date of (date), we advised 
you that your remittance sent to us 
in payment of (date) premium was 
60¢ short. Unless we receive a bal- 
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ance of remittance by (date), your 
policy will lapse. 

“We would appreciate it if you would 
let us have this. We are attaching 
a stamped return envelope for your 
convenience.” 

The answer was sent direct to the 
home office, and amply demonstrates 
the very point I’m trying to bring 
out. 

“T was informed by your (name) 
office that if I did not pay 60¢ due 
on a (amount) premium, my policy 
would lapse. I think that unreason- 
able. 

“Your salesmen work too hard to 
risk losing business by the tactless- 
ness of your office help.” 


Is lt Any Wonder 


In another case a policyholder had 

written the home office that he de- 
sired to increase his protection by 
taking out additional insurance. This 
should have been an easy letter to 
answer. But lo and behold if the 
person handling it didn’t suggest 
that the policyholder pay off a loan 
he had on his present policy before 
he considered buying any new in- 
surance. This was done despite the 
fact that the company knew his fi- 
nances were good. Was it any won- 
der then that the man wrote back 
this curt little note: 
“T did not ask you to mind my busi- 
ness for me. As long as you are 
not interested in selling me any more 
insurance, I will purchase it else- 
where.” 

Here is a classic example that 
would be funny . . . if it were not 
so tragic: 


“I received your reply in answer to 
my inquiry regarding dividends, I 
don’t understand your letter at all. 
In one place you say ‘sign.’ In 
another you say ‘do not sign.’ I 
am returning all junk. All I want to 
know is how much money you owe 
me from my dividends, and oblige.” 

This is another answer to a letter 
that certainly didn’t make friends 
and influence people favorably. 


“I have read your letter over and 
over again, and looking at it from 
every angle I possibly can, I still 
think I am being gypped.” 

You may think these are excep- 
tions, but just take a look through 
your own files. If you don’t find 
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literally hundreds of similar letters 
from disgruntled and out-and-out 
hostile policyholders, you are the 
rare exception. Of course you may 
not always hear direct from all of 
the people who have become con- 
fused and irritated by the tactless, 
involved letters going out of your 
home and agency offices. Many of 
them give up in disgust trying to 
get a prompt, intelligent answer. 
But you can bet your life the men im 
the field do. Hardly a week passes 
when I don’t receive an imploring 

. almost begging letter from 
some insurance agent asking me to 
try and sell his home office on a 
better letter program. “If they 
could only realize,” they write me, 
“thow much needless work and handi- 
caps their confusing, or tactless 
letters cause me . . . and how much 
business I lose as a result of them 

. it wouldn’t take much to sell 
my home office people. But I’m 
only one member of their selling 
staff, and besides I wouldn’t dare go 
over anyone’s head trying to im- 
press on management how important 
good letters really are to us men in 
the field.” 

When you think of the millions of 
dollars that are spent annually by 
insurance companies on Selling- 
Aids, Lead-Getting Letters and the 
like, that they should overlook this 
fundamental side of their business 
is not only ridiculous . . . but ex- 
tremely costly. There is also an- 
other side to this same picture. I 
refer to home office letters to agen- 
cies and underwriters . . . usually 
sent in reply to some questions that 
have arisen about a change in the 
insured’s policy or status . . . or in 
reference to a new application. I’ve 
been repeatedly told that the clarity, 
conciseness and tone of such mes- 
sages are not too important... 
since they are written to people 
familiar with the insurance business 
and these particular situations. Little 
do these home office people stop to 
think that the underwriter might 
like to show that letter to the policy- 
holder or applicant ...or the 
agency to quote from it. Therefore, 
it has to be clear, specific and friendly 

. or it can cause just as much 
harm as if it had come direct from 
the home office. 

Then there are those famous let- 
ters from the home office personnel 


to the men in the field . . . which 
all too often treat the individual like 
a moron or dead-beat. Usually the 
people who write them have had no 
sales experience and are entirely un- 
familiar with the underwriter’s prob- 
lems. So their letters are filled with 
rules and regulations to the point 
of being childish and ridiculous. Or, 
they are so engrossed with their own 
view-point or position in the home 
office, that their letters sound like 
a college professor or a demanding 
mother-in-law. Can you imagine, 
for example, being so petty as to 
write a high-salaried manager bawl- 
ing him out for spending $1.50 more 
for a room in Chicago than he did 
for one in St. Louis while attend- 
ing two conventions. 


Congratulating Whom? 


Recently I saw a letter that went 
out over the signature of a vice- 
president to new men who had just 
completed their first year with the 
company. The opening was exceed- 
ingly gracious. It told them what a 
pleasure it was to have them in the 
organization, and what a splendid 
job they had done. Then the second 
paragraph started extolling the com- 
pany’s virtues to such an extent that 
anyone would wonder who the vice- 
president intended to congratulate 

. . the new man... . his depart- 
ment ... or himself. A man high 
in the agency department of one of 
the country’s largest insurance com- 
panies recently confessed to me that 
he wondered how his organization 
had any good men left . . . consid- 
ering the type of letters they were 
continuously being bombarded with 
from the home office. And this at 
the very time when almost every 
company is complaining about the 
high turnover in their selling and 
servicing personnel, and how diffi- 
cult it is to get good, intelligent men. 
It just doesn’t make sense. 

Who is actually responsible for 
this needless waste in time and 
money ... for erecting wunneces- 
sary handicaps which the field force 
must overcome . . . handicaps that 
largely offset the huge sums being 
steadily spent on advertising and 
promotion? In my next article, I'll 
discuss this question thoroughly . . . 
and I think you'll find the answer 
startling. 
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p THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


ARE FINANCIAL ENGENTIVES WORTHWHILE: 


INANCIAL incentives are not 

in common use in the office. 

It is a fallacy in reasoning and 
logic to conclude, therefore, that in- 
centives are not effective. It is my 
opinion that the reasons for the fail- 
ure to use financial incentives stem 
from the attitude that they are not 
applicable to office work. Many man- 
agers are unwilling to make the 
thorough survey of office procedures 
so necessary to the development of 
incentive plans. In this respect there 
is a difference of opinion—one 
school of management says that all 
one needs to do to establish incen- 
tives is to measure production on 
each job (or routine) and then es- 
tablish a standard production level 
above which the incentive operates. 


Complete Survey Necessary 


I belong to the other school that 
believes improvement, simplification, 
specialization and _ standardization 
precede the establishment of produc- 
tion standards used in the measure- 
ment of productive efficiency. A 
comprehensive office survey is rec- 
ommended. Whatever improvement 
in procedure may result from the 
survey and analysis, is made prior 
to the establishment of the standard 
production level. In the survey, the 
flow of work, methods of accom- 
plishment of the work, the machines 
used in doing the work, and the 
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office arrangement must be care- 
fully checked. Where improvement 
is necessary, the improvement is 
made. Any standard established after 
this survey and analysis has been 
made will be reasonably permanent, 
whereas any standard established 
without an improvement in the fac- 
tors affecting production will be 
subject to change when the factors 
affecting productive efficiency are 
changed. 

What are we trying to accomplish 
by the use of an incentive? Or- 
dinarily a financial incentive is used 
to increase the productive efficiency 
by encouraging as well as reward- 
ing the employees for more effec- 
tively applying themselves to the job. 





It is generally accepted that the 
over-all efficiency level of the office 
is about 60% of potential—that 
means that there is a latent produc- 
tive level of 20 to 30%. In my 
opinion, no office can obtain and hold 
100% effectiveness. Ninety percent 
effectiveness is excellent—80% of 
potential effectiveness represents a 
practical level of accomplishment. 
Above 80% of potential, the in- 
creased demands for rigid control 
necessary to enforce productive effi- 
ciency are disproportionate to the 
resulting increases in effectiveness. 
An effort is made to tap the 20 to 
30% latency of productive efficiency 
by assuring the employees that if 
they exceed standard production 
upon which base salaries are de- 
termined, they (the employees) will 
be rewarded for the increased pro- 
duction. 


Group Measurement 


This raises the next question—if 
the individual employee’s produc- 
tion level cannot be accurately meas- 
ured, what then can be done? There 
is a technique, often used in the fac- 
tory, and more recently applied in 
the office, which measures produc 
tion on certain principal routines, 
and this production count is related 
to total payroll cost which produces 
a “production index unit cost.’ 
(This term “production index unit 
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cost” is credited: to Harry L. Wylie 
who adequately explains the details 
of this group measuring device in his 
textbook, “Office Organization and 
Management,” revised edition, pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York). 

The fact that the principal rou- 
tines which are being measured may 
only affect 60% to 70% of the total 
office activities, does not render the 
production index unit invalid as a 
group measuring device. Total office 
payroll cost or total office man-hours 
are used as the basis of the com- 
putation. This establishes a relation- 
ship between total cost (or total 
man-hours) and the units of produc- 
tion—variations in the production 
index unit cost as computed will 
point to the necessity for further 
investigation. Comparison over many 
months will denote trends. Here is 
an example which may help illus- 
trate the points: 


is the establishment of a base period 
from which variation in index unit 
is measured. Ordinarily the jobs are 
studied and improved before any 
count is made—then production is 
counted for approximately 6 months 
and then it is averaged to produce 
the base production index unit. | 
predict that the system of group 
incentives will increase in use if 
clerical and other office costs continue 
to increase. Some method of cost 
control is needed. The average office 
manager hasn’t the slightest idea of 
the productive efficiency level of 
his office staff. Offices grow like 
“Topsy,” and like “Topsy,” the 
growth is uncontrolled and gener- 
ally undirected. Periodic review is 
required. 

Another type of incentive is the 
financial reward for perfect attend- 
ance and punctuality. One real 
problem of modern management is 
to get the employees to the office on 





Production Total payroll Production index 

units Month cost unit cost % of improve. 
1,000 6 months avg. $2,000 é Base Index. 
1,100 Feb. 2,000 1.82 9% improve. 
1,100 Mar. 2,000 1.82 9% si 

1,200 Apr. 2,000 1.67 16% re 

1,100 May 2,000 1.82 9% - 

900 June 1,800 2.00 No improvement 


During February, a 9% salary 
incentive would be paid to all office 
employees—same for March and 
May. During April a 16% incentive 
would be paid. It will be observed 
that no incentive would be paid dur- 
ing June because compared to the 
base period (6 months) there was 
no improvement in the production 
index unit cost. If the base computa- 
tion is carefully prepared after the 
routines have been improved, the 
incentive feature will be sound. If 
salary stabilization control is: still 
exercised by the government when 
this article is published (it was 
written in advance) a newly created 
financial incentive plan should be 
approved by the Salary Stabilization 
Board before putting it into effect. 


Inherent Problems 


Obviously there are several prob- 
lems inherent in the group incentive 
plan. One problem is to find one or 
two (or possibly three) routines 
which are sufficiently broad in appli- 
cation so as to affect at least 60% 
and preferably 70% of the total 
office man-hours. Another problem 
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time and to improve the attendance 
record. This cannot be accomplished 
solely by directive or regulation. 
Definite rules and regulations are 
essential, of course. They must be 
known and understood by the em- 
ployees. Immediate supervision must 
set the example by promptness and 
regularity in attendance. Beyond 
that, a reward for a perfect record 
each month produces results. One 
method can be a financial reward 
(such as $5 to $10) for each em- 
ployee having a perfect record. 
Another method is to grant one half 
or,a whole day off during the month 
following the month of perfect 
record. A modification of this plan is 
to add one-half to one day to the 
vacation allowance for each month 
of perfect record. 

Another company uses the idea of 
“chance” in correcting absenteeism 
and tardiness. This company com- 
puted the average cost of lost time 
due to tardiness and absenteeism. 
The daily figure was rather startling 
so the management decided to use the 
“chance reward” idea to correct the 
situation. The employees’ names 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CALCULATOR 








AMAZINGLY FAST AND ACCURATE 


“CURTA” 
POCKET CALCULATOR 


IMPORTED—Made by Swiss watchmakers 


A WEGESSITY FOR EVERYONE 
WHO WORKS WITH FIGURES 


Carries to Five Decimal Places 
Totals to 99 Billion 

Adds @ Subtracts ® Multiplies 
Divides © Square Roots 

Cubes ®@ Factors ® Percentages 


The Curta Calculator is so fast it pays for 
itself over and over again in time saved. It 
combines the PORTABILITY of a SLIDE 
RULE with the SPEED and ACCURACY of 


large DESK CALCULATORS. 


A fine precision instrument, sturdily built of 
anodized steel to give years of service. 
Weighs only 8 ounces. Absolutely accurate. 
ked and rechecked on 3 


Figures can be 
sets of dials—guaranteed for one year. 


with SHOCK-PROOF, DUST-PROOF metal case 





$142.00 Pius FED. TAx 


SEND THIS 
COUPON TO: 


GURTA CALCULATOR CO. 8 ein NAME 








FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
(AVAILABLE TO WELL-RATED FIRMS) 


SEND NO MONEY. We will be pleased to 
send you a new Curta Calculator postpaid 
for you to try out on the job. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. After 10 day trial, send us your check 
or return the calculator. 


fo SEND CURTA CALCULATOR [] SEND DETAILED LITERATURE § 








3851 W. MADISON ST.5 
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Around the Office—Continued 


were typed on small cards and put 
in a “hopper.” The management 
decided that tardiness could take 
place four times a day—(1) morning 
when the employees came in—(2) 
noon when they went to lunch (by 
leaving early )—(3) afternoon when 
they returned from lunch—and (4) 
evening when they left for home (by 
leaving early). Twice a day, alter- 
nating between morning and eve- 
ning and before and after the lunch 
period, management drew a card 
(at random) from the hopper. The 
employee whose name appeared’on 
the card was immediately called in 
his or her department. If the em- 
ployee was on the job and, therefore, 
available for call, he or she was 
given a financial reward (in this case 
- it was $5). The proof of the worth- 
whileness of any system or pro- 
cedure is whether it works and 
satisfactorily solves the problem for 
which it was designed. In this case, 
the system worked. The $10 per day 
given as prizes was less than the 
cost of the absenteeism which it 
corrected. 
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One fundamental advantage pos- 
sessed by incentives is that they 
tangibly recognize a situation, or a 
course of action or a type of conduct. 
Most employees are not sure that 
management is aware of their at- 
tendance record (if it is good, that 
is), or their performance record, etc. 
If these employees receive a reward 
for their activities, whatever they 
may be, it indicates that management 
is aware of the employees’ contribu- 


tion. This also serves another 
advantage in that it encourages 


others whose contributions were be- 
low standard to improve and thereby 
earn for themselves management's 
approbation in terms of a financial 
reward. 

There is a large field for the 
development of deferred incentives 
—the reward, payment, gratuity, or 
call it what you will, is withheld and 
paid at some definite future period. 
The most popular of these deferred 
plans is the regular company con- 
tribution to pension funds. These 
payments may be geared to and be 
dependent upon earnings of the 
company, or they may be definite in 
amount as being related to the 
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recipient’s salary. These and many 
other incentive and deferred com- 
pensation plans are the outgrowth of 
(1) management’s desire to increase 
the salaries of its subordinates and 
(2) the high personal income tax 
rates which reduce the net effect of 
any increase, and (3) the high 
corporate income tax rates which 
reduce the net cost of approved 
plans. We mention “approved plans” 
because the plans must be approved 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
so that payments to the fund can be 
deducted as current expense. If the 
plans are not approved, the com- 
pany’s payments to the deferred 
compensation plan are not deduc- 
tible; however, when payments are 
made from the fund, they will con- 
stitute allowable expense deductions. 
The proof of the benefit of these 
deferred pension plans will be found 
in the fact that many executives turn 
down higher salary offers because 
they can’t afford to lose the deferred 
pension benefits which to them are 
taxable only when received at some 
future date. 

Profit sharing plans are very 
popular as incentives, particularly 
for the management personnel. Such 
plans, if they were not in existence 
prior to the base period from which 
the Salary Stabilization Board com- 
putes allowable increases, must be 
approved by the Salary Stabilization 
Board. There are many ways by 
which profit sharing plans are de- 
veloped and distributed—it is our 
opinion that simplicity is paramount 
to effectiveness. Our favorite plan is 
to establish the fund by determining 
(1) a flat deposit to the fund, or 
(2) to relate the payments to the 
fund as a percentage of profits. In 
any event, the total fund should be 
approximately equal to 10% of the 
total salaries of the eligible group. 
For example, if there were ten 
persons eligible for participation in 
profit sharing and their combined 
yearly salaries totaled $90,000—the 
fund thould be about $9,000 to be 
effective. 

Distribution is based almost en- 
tirely on point values. One point is 
given for each year of service and 
one point is given for each $10 of 
salary. Management is allowed to 
increase the points for any person by 
an amount not to exceed 25% as a 
discretionary action permitting man- 
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agement to recognize, on a personal 
basis, exceptional conduct and con- 
tribution. Again, drawing upon an 
example to illustrate our meaning, 
John Jones has been with the com- 
pany for fifteen years and is making 
$750 per month. His basic point 
value would be fifteen for service 
(15 yrs. x 1 point each), plus 
seventy-five points for salary ($750 
divided by $10 equals 75 x 1 point 
for each $10 of salary) making a 
total point score of ninety. Manage- 
ment feels that Jones has made 
several excellent suggestions so they 
can raise his point score by a maxi- 
mum of 22.5 points (25% of 90 
points). Assuming that management 
uses the maximum adjustment, 
Jones’ total point score is 112.5. 

All of the total point scores for 
all persons are added and the total 
points given are divided into the 
dollar amount of the fund to arrive 
at the “dollar value per point.” 
(Fund is $9,000 and points total 
4,500 ; value per point would be $2). 

The total points given to each 
person are multiplied by the dollar 
value per point in order to arrive at 
the total share of the profit sharing 
fund. (In our example, Jones has 
112.5 points times $2 per point—or 
a profit sharing payment of $225). 
This plan is simple—it’s sure—the 
size of the fund can be controlled— 
and it recognizes (1) length of 
service, (2) salary and (3) manage- 
ment’s limited power of discretion- 
ary action. It is an incentive by tying 
one’s contribution to profits and by 
making subordinate management 
profit and cost conscious. 

Is there a conclusion that can be 
made from this presentation? Yes, 
I think there is. We all need inspira- 
tion and reward. An incentive is 
that which motivates and produces 
above average results. It is the 
“primer” to responsiveness. I[t is a 
tool of management, but it is not a 
substitute for management. Too 
many persons believe that the adop- 
tion of an incentive program will 
relieve them of the necessity for 
giving attention to the problems of 
work planning, production and con- 
trol. An incentive is but one im- 
portant ingredient in the formula for 
effective production—the others in- 
clude trained supervision, efficient 
methods and tools, and proper 
environment for work. 
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Instead of costly retyping 


... Use your photocopy machine 







It’s designed to eliminate errors — 
assures you 100% accurate copies of 
any document every time. And in 

9 cases out of 10 your photocopy 
machine delivers these error- 
free copies at a fraction of the 
cost of retyping a document 
and checking it for mistakes. 


It will pay you to put 
your reliable photocopy 
machine to work on a full- 
time basis serving all de- 
partments. 





For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This outstanding paper is made by 
Kodak for use in all types of contact 
photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites 

... With new sparkle and 
legibility. And it’s easier, more 
economical to use—no more split- 
second timing or trial-and-error 
testing. Order it ... and see for 
yourself, 


Xodagraph Contac? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 





ii acl RE ree er eee ae ene ee 
PGS Plena nl LIE nis 97 
Mail coupon A EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for " Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Gentlemen: Please send me a copy ot “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”. ..your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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TAILORED TYPEWRITER 


MANUALLY operated type- 
. tailored to the needs of 
the user based on extensive labora- 
tory and consumer tests has been 
developed by Remington Rand Inc. 
Changes in design, refinements in 
operating techniques, and the de- 
velopment of new features have re- 
sulted from the expressed opinions 
of typists who tried them on work- 
ing models. 


First technicians studied ways and 
means of eliminating the faults of 
older typewriters while creating a 
new one which would go far be- 
yond any of its predecessors. Then, 
at the U. S. Testing Company, a 
scientifically controlled key striking 
apparatus proved the suitability of 
the new typewriter for any operator. 
This apparatus showed how the 
company’s new Super-riter would 
operate at different speeds and pres- 
sures, and respond to the individual 
operator. Next came the actual 
“use test” by stenographers and 
typists, the “critics” who will ulti- 
mately use it. A battery of pilot 
models were used and question- 
naires highlighted many of the 
problems which have now been 
solved in the new Super-riter. 


A new series of tests which lasted 
a year were then begun. The pilot 
models were covered to conceal 
their identity and those with the 
most responsive touch were set 
aside. This set the stage for another 
test that brought in hundreds of 
typists from other concerns through- 
out the New York Metropolitan 
area. For this survey a large bat- 
tery of typewriters were used, three 
Super-riters selected in the first test, 
four other machines incorporating 
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different features, and other well 
known makes fresh off the produc- 
tion lines. On touch preference 
alone, the three original Super-riters 
won again. These tests continued 
and when all returns were in the 
Super-riter still led the field. 

Keytop preference was tested the 
same way, except for the additional 
fact that each operator was blind- 
folded. Five specially designed key 
tops were used and the new Super- 
riter and its finger-fitted keys won 
the majority vote. 


One of the results of all this re- 
search is the new Super-riter’s 
Tested Tempo Touch, providing re- 
markably fast key return. Re-engi- 
neering of the key action also elimi- 
nated the possibility of collision of 
keys in flight. 

Another refinement is the simpli- 
fied margin setting method and the 
Perfect Positioning Scale. On many 
older machines typists usually have 
difficulty in locating the center of 
the page for heads and captions and 
in setting perfectly balanced mar- 
gins. On the new Super-riter mar- 
gins are set without any trouble 
without “margin mathematics.” 


A laboratory development solved 
the usually difficult maintenance 
problem, when there is a need to 
open the typewriter for service. The 
Super-riters’ exclusive Fold-a-matic 
construction allows the machine to 
be opened by removing a few screws 
and folding the assembly back, ex- 
posing the working parts. 


FREE TRIAL 


HE Victor Adding Machine Co. 

has launched what is believed 
to be the first nation-wide, nationally 
advertised, “free trial’ offer in the 
business machine industry. 


“Our sales to both large and smail 
businesses indicate that the adding 
machine has become as important 
to the businessman as his telephone,” 
A. F. Bakewell, vice president and 
general sales manager, points out. 
“We believe that there is a large 
market of buyers who do not know 
they have a need for an efficient figur- 
ing machine. The best way to prove 
this need is to let them try before 
they buy.” The free trial is offered 
on any of the forty-two basic models 
in the company’s line. 








CHART MAKING KIT 


HART-PAK, INC. now offer 
kit of assorted charting ma- 
terials for bar and curve line charts. 
The kit includes a plastic board, 
twenty-eight different patterns on 
pressure-sensitive tapes, the neces- 
sary accessories for application, and 
instructions for making columnar, 
bar, line and curve charts. 

Narrow tapes, 1/16” and 1/32" 
wide, have been recently perfected 
and are also included in the kit. 
These narrow tapes, in colors and 
two printed styles, are used for mak- 
ing line and curve charts. The kit 
contains over 10,000 inches of tape; 
enough to make a wide variety of 
charts depicting business trends such 
as sales, production, costs, personnel, 
and credits and collections. 


HANDY PORTFOLIO 


Efe application of a visible filing 
principle which enables the life 
insurance agent to give his prospect 
a survey of a lifetime financial plan 
in streamlined form, in a handy port- 
folio is described in a new booklet 
entitled “Increase Your Life Insur- 
ance Sales,” published by Remington 
Rand Inc. 


This portfolio shows the client the 
insurance he has now and what must 
be added to insure the security of 
his family. In graphic form he can 
see at a glance what he needs and 
thergfore he can see the reasons for 
furthering his insurance plan. 


With this system the agents selling 
job is simplified and a great deal of 
time and effort is saved because the 
presentation is so convincing—so 
easily grasped. It is devised to put 
selling on the high plane of service 
assisting the agent to become a 
trusted advisor and helpful friend. 


Best’s Life News 
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More than six times as many men of your 
age will die of lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933, according to official reports. Though 
our research scientists are making every ef- 
fort to discover the reason for this increase, 
they still don’t know the answer. 

They do know, however, that the lives of 
over half of those who will develop lung can- 
cer can be saved...if they get proper treat- 
ment while the disease is still in the silent 
stage, before any symptoms have appeared. 


For January, 1953 


That is why we urge you to have a chest X-ray 
every six months when you have your regular 
health check-up ...no matter how well you 
may feel. Since only an X-ray can detect the 
“silent shadow” in its earliest stages, it is 
your best insurance against death from lung 
cancer. 

For more detailed information about this 
or any other form of cancer, call our nearest 
office or simply address your letter to“Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





BOOKLETS 


P114—Greater Service and Value 
from Records and Letters 


“Arbitrarily devised tables intended for 
general application in the choice of paper 
for records and letterheads cannot compre- 
hend all the variables encountered in a par- 
ticular office and may, therefore, be mis- 
leading. Each purchaser knows best the im- 
portance of his various records, how often 
they will be handled, the time they must 
last and the other details which go into the 
wise choice of paper. This booklet briefly 
gives the basic differences in paper which 
guide the buyer's choice. It explains how 
each type of paper serves certain purposes 
best and it considers such factors as perma- 
nence, durability, writing and erasing quali- 
ties and uniformity. 


P115—Twenty-five Typing Short- 
Cuts 


These short cuts have been collected from 
the experience of thousands of successful 
and efficient typists and chosen for their 
practicability as time savers. Included in 
the sixteen page booklet are valuable tips 
on such things as making corrections so as 
to match the type on the carbon copy with- 
out darkening that of the original, typing 
both sides of a postcard without tenting 
the card, typing a brief memorandum with- 
out removing a letter already in the type- 
writer and substituting a four letter correc- 
tion for a three letter word. 


P| 16—Steel Techniplan 


This is a brochure of news and pictures of 
one company's new steel modular office 
furniture. The system is designed to: (1) 
provide adequate accommodations for em- 
ployees and their visitors, (2) make paper 
handling easy and efficient and (3) en 
for full space utilization. A series of mem- 
oranda explains how the equipment meets 
these requirements while typical installations 
are shown in the photographs. 
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Keep Boss Happy—from page 55 


spect of such confidences is a seri- 
ous ethical obligation. 

Let’s get back to dictation and 
dictation etiquette. Good dictation 
procedure bans interruptions during 
the course of a letter. Woe be unto 
the girl who sidetracks friend boss 
and makes him lose his trend of 
thought. Necessary questions are 
saved until the end of the dictation 
period. But questions should be 
asked—guessing is a cardinal sin 
in secretarial work. 


Mail Handling 


Mail handling causes many rifts 
between secretary and boss. The 
girl who blithely ignores a letter 
marked “Personal,” is leaving her- 
self wide open for a scathing look 
and a sharp word. The same ap- 
plies to filing procedure. Whatever 
system of filing is used, valuable in- 
formation is always available—and 
in a hurry. Don’t try your bosses’ 
temper with a fifteen minute search 
for a wanted letter. 

To the secretary is entrusted the 
care of all office equipment; adding 
machines, monitor boards and, of 
course, typewriters. The Under- 
wood people recommend a three- 
minute daily “workout” to keep the 
typewriter in typing trim. It only 
takes one minute to wipe off all ex- 
posed parts with a soft dry cloth— 
dust and dirt are the real enemies of a 
typewriter. Another minute to clean 
type with a dry bristle brush—you'll 
get clean-cut type impressions and 
uniform characters. One more min- 
ute is all it will take to clean up the 
remaining dust and erasure dirt in 
the type segment. Covering the 
machine after working hours will 
also add years to its life. 


Clock-Watching 


To err is human—to forgive 
divine, but even the sweetest of 
employers can wilt under constant 
and continued carelessness. It’s 
costly, time-wasting and annoying 
to the executive who prides himself 
on his ability to get things done. 
Clock-watching never appeals to any 
employer, but watching the calendar 
is another story, especially if it gets 
the boss to important appointments 


at the right time and at the right 
place. The good secretary must keep 
and check an accurate calendar, 
never trusting her memory or that 
of her boss. 


Neat and Tidy 


To hear any boss tell it, he’s the 
model of neatness—even though his 
desk may be covered with cigarette 
butts and old envelopes. No secre- 
tary is expected to be a porter. But 
keeping the office neat and tidy, and 
that includes her own desk, as well 
as her bosses’, guarantees a smile 
instead of a frown any morning. 

In today’s swift pace of business, 
more business is transacted over the 
phone than through any other media. 
Telephone technique, therefore, is 
of prime importance to any boss. It 
has been found that a pleasant tele- 
phone manner ranks high on the 
lists of “musts” for an able secre- 
tary. Proper and accurate record- 
ing of information and a pleasant 
voice keep clients happy. And when 
clients are happy the boss is happy 
as well. 


Tact 


Tact is. a primary requisite of 
business etiquette. Although the 
boss may welcome suggestions, it’s 
better to leave many things unsaid. 
A kind word is always appreciated, 
but criticism, even when it is con- 
structive, can often be misconstrued. 
setter keep it to yourself to keep 
the boss happy. Initiative is a big 
word. Nobody expects a secretary 
to assume authority, least of all the 
boss. But, by learning her employ- 
er’s procedures, she can fit herself 
for increasing responsibilities and 
become more valuable to her boss 
and to herself. 

There isn’t a secretary in the 
world who can agree on a single 
formula for “The Care and Feeding 
of Employers.” The Underwood re- 
search staff found that gentle good 
humor and common sense are the 
two unwritten rules for keeping the 
boss happy. Tessie the Typist may 
not have a college degree—but it’s 
a cinch that she rates a medal for 
her daily dealings in helping to speed 
the world’s business with the tough- 
est breed of all men—the American 
business executive. 


Best’s Life News 
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bu Co get more out of meetings 


Here are two ways modern sound- 
writing will help make your business 
conferences short, to-the-point, and 
productive. 

First comes the “meeting of minds” 
before the meeting. Through your 
Gray Audograph you speak with each 
participant in advance — stating the 
problem, filling in the background, 
and listing the data needed. Each man 
comes to the meeting prepared with 
well-considered ideas. With these pre- 
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The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH*® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Telephone Pay Station. 


sented, the meeting can proceed to its 
real purpose — to produce agreement 
on a final decision. 

Secondly, Audograph makes an 
accurate, inexpensive recording of the 
meeting itself, on 20-, 30- or 60-min- 
ute plastic discs. You bave a perma- 
nent record of understandings, 
decisions and assigned responsibili- 
ties, to insure proper follow-up by all 
concerned. The result is an organized 
conference that produces results. 


ADDRESS 


But conference recording is only 
one example of Audograph’s com- 
plete versatility. You'll use it in the 
office, at home, on trips . . . to record 
dictation, telephone calls, interviews 
.-. and above all to talk your paper- 
work away throughout the day. 

A demonstration will convince you 
that the low-cost, easy-to-use Audo- 
graph is a mecessary tool for today’s 
executive workload. 


Send coupon for the 
new “How To” booklet! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet V-1 “How 
to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 
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N A life insurance company, the 

primary applications of punched 

cards are, of course, premium 
accounting, commission accounting, 
dividend accounting, and valuation, 
and many may regard accounting for 
supplementary contract and annuity 
payments as merely one of the 
“fringe” benefits. However, because 
of the growth in popularity of settle- 
ment options, and because of annuity 
contracts and disability claims, the 
most common form of disbursement 
in many ordinary companies today 
is the installment benefit check. 
Therefore, in a number of com- 
panies studies are being made of 
ways and means of streamlining the 
check-writing procedure and of ob- 
taining more positive control over 
such disbursements. 


Future Step 


We have just completed such a 
study and have instituted a new 
system for coordinating the account- 
ing for benefit payments with our 
previously established valuation rec- 
ords through the medium of punched 
cards. We have not as yet switched 
to punched card checks but we have 
set up a system with punched card 
checks in view. 

The check-writing routine for 
periodic payments under annuities, 
supplementary contracts and disabil- 
ity claims is set up in our company 
on a monthly basis. All regular pay- 
ments are drawn against one bank 
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KERMIT LANG 
Assistant Actuary 
Equitable Life of lowa 


account and a single bookkeeping 
entry is made to distribute the total 
payments for the month to the 
proper disbursement accounts. Any 
additional checks which must be is- 
sued during the daily course of busi- 
ness on account of new contracts, or 
old contracts which are being 
changed or terminated, are requisi- 
tioned individually and are drawn 
against another bank account. 

Our first step was to set up a sys- 
tem coordinating the accounting for 
benefit payment with our valuation 
records. This was quite easy to do 
as we had our valuation file in 
punched card form. The type of 
card form we use for valuation of 
the interest option and the “exhaus- 
tion” option, and the type of card 
we use for valuing all other supple- 
mentary contract and annuity bene- 
fits are identical through column 42. 
It is this information which is re- 
produced into the key cards for 
annuity and supplementary contract 
payment accounting, which we call 
our “Master Payment” cards. 

In the Master Payment cards the 
name of the payee is punched in 
columns 49 through 80, leaving col- 
umns 43-48 free for coding the vari- 
ous types of special handling. For 
example, appropriate endorsements 
have to be inscribed on checks going 
to persons who sign with a “mark.” 
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Other payees have objected to “win- 
dow” envelopes, so in these cases we 
need a code to indicate that plain 
énvelopes have to be addressed. 
Some payees have asked that their 
checks be sent to some address other 
than their permanent address for a 
temporary period. In other cases, 
two or more checks may be payable 
to one person on the same date, and 
these checks are usually sent to- 
gether in one envelope. Also, there 
are cases of educational settlements 
where the regular monthly pay- 
ments are suspended during the sum- 
mer months. 

All of these cases require special 
handling, but this will be controlled 
hereafter through appropriate cod- 
ing punched in the Master Payment 
card rather than by checking against 
the payment history card, which we 
are gradually eliminating. 

Although it would be possible un- 
der our new system to use the Mas- 
ter Payment file for valuation pur- 
poses in the case of certain types of 
benefits, we intend to maintain sep- 
arate card files for valuation and ac- 
counting in all cases because we feel 
theresis a definite safeguard in a sys- 
tem of two-department control of 
all disbursements. 





Valuation File 


The valuation file is maintained by 
reconciling each month’s changes 
with the monthly trial balance fig 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Remington Rand Dual Film-a- “ 
record has been selected by a 
large county office because it can 


microfilm small-sized documents 


An international oil company 
microfilms customer charge 
tickets. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that each ticket show clear- 
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Dual Film-a-record is the most versatile 


machine developed since the inception of 
microfilming. With Dual Film-a-record and 


your choice of Film-a-record Readers, you 
can realize all the many advantages offered 
by modern business microfilming. 


All these and more with DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 





e Three Recording Widths— 
8mm, 16mm or 35mm. 
eThree Interchangeable 
Lenses—37-1, 32-1, and 24-1. 
¢ One- or Two-Sided Originals 
—Both sides photographed 
simultaneously. 

¢ Three Choices of Feeding — 
Hand fed, semi-automatic 
and automatic. 


e Wide Range of Copying 
Width—Originals can be 
from 2” to 15” wide. 


e Two Identical Copies Simul- 
taneously — using duplicate 
rolls of film. 

e Automatic Document Sep- 
aration—Can separate rec- 
ords of any thickness—from 
tissue to tab card. 


Remington Fland 
ra 2 mw € 
Room 1642, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to have, without obligation, free book- 
let F-264 explaining in detail the advantages of 
versatile Dual Film-a-recerd. 
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Contract Payments—from page 68 


ures for considerations for new con- 
tracts, partial withdrawals, com- 
muted instalments and surrenders. 
New control totals are established 
and the complete valuation file is 
tabulated against these new control 
totals as proof that all changes for 
the month have been made correctly. 
Control totals consist of total num- 
ber of contracts, total of contract 
numbers, and total principal balance 
or total consideration. Correspond- 
ing changes are made in the file of 
Master Payment cards and the cor- 
rected file is checked in the same 
manner. 

The Master Payment card file 
serves the same purpose and is used 


MODEL "S” 


(Available with extra 
leaf on right side.) 


Write for illustrated brochure. 
Tiffany Stands are available 
at better stores ev re. 





in the same way as a Master Pre- 
mium card file. By reproducing the 
appropriate sections of this file each 
month, a file of accounting cards for 
the next month’s transactions is ob- 
tained which includes all pertinent 
information for proper accounting 
distribution. All cards in the file 
must eventually be accounted for, 
and an obvious corollary is that the 
year-end information as to out- 
standing payments (i.e., payments 
for which no checks have been 
drawn) is produced automatically as 
a by-product of the system. 

As mentioned before, under a 
monthly check-writing system, it is 
necessary to have a supplementary 
routine for drawing checks which 
are required in the daily course of 


their economy, and rigid, 
| quality construction. 
| Since Tiffany Stands are 
designed to last a life- 
time, they actually cost 












business because of new contracts, 
changes in old contracts, or termina- 
tions. It is also true that not all 
benefit payments are made by check, 
as some payments may be credited 
to the renewal premium account, for 
example. Furthermore, there are fre- 
quently some adjustments in con- 
nection with partial withdrawals, 
surrenders and death claims which 
affect the benefit payment accounts 
but which will not appear in the reg- 
ular check register. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of benefit 
payments are made by check, and 
the check reconciliation cards, or a 
duplicate deck of such cards, logi- 
cally form the nucleus of a file of 
payment cards from which the pay- 
ment register can be prepared. Also, 
the check reconciliation cards con- 
tain the check number, and, if this 
number is reproduced into the pay- 
ment cards, it can be listed on the 
payment register. Thus, a valuable 
cross-reference to the company’s file 
of cancelled checks is automatically 
provided by such a system. 


Payment Cards 


In order to produce a payment 
register which will reconcile with 
the monthly trial balance, we prepare 
detail payment cards for all the mis- 
cellaneous entries affecting the bene- 
fit payment accounts during the 
month. These cards show the num- 
ber of the bank account to which the 
payments are charged, the number 
of the check which was issued in 
each case, or the mode of payment 
if payment was made other than by 
check. In cases where the payment 
is charged back, the original detail 
payment card is duplicated in order 
to show the original check number, 
and the duplicate card is X-punched 
to indicate a credit. Such cards for 
the month of December, for example, 
would be prepared and_ balanced 
early in January with the ledger 
entries for December. 

These cards are merged with the 
other @etail payment cards which 
were obtained previously by dupli- 
cating the check reconciliation cards 
for December payments. The entire 
file is then tabulated and balanced 
with the benefit payment accounts 
for the month of December. After 
this balance is established, the cards 
are sorted by type of benefit and 
contract number and listed in nu- 
merical order. This provides a per- 
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manent history of our accounting 
transactions and has made it possible 
for us to give serious consideration 
to the elimination of the individual 
payment history card. 


History Cards 


In the past the history card has 
served the dual purpose of an audit 
card and a historical record of pay- 
ment. Now, the audit function is 
being fulfilled by the master payment 
card, which contains codes regard- 
ing change dates, dividends, and 
special handling, and the historical 
function is fulfilled by the payment 
register, in a more complete and 
satisfactory way than it ever was by 
the history cards, because the post- 
ing to the history cards was never 
balanced to the trial balance. 


Although we still have individual 
history cards posted for initial and 
final payments, the posting of reg- 
ular payments to the history cards 
has been discontinued. Copies of 
requisitions for all checks issued out- 
side the regular monthly check-writ- 
ing routine are filed in the perma- 
nent correspondence file, and copies 
of bookkeeping entries for payments 
made other than by check are like- 
wise in the permanent file, so it 
would appear that a record of pay- 
ments could easily be reconstructed 
either from this source or from the 
payment registers even though we 
discontinued all posting to the his- 
tory cards. 


One reason for continuing the use 
of the history cards is to keep a rec- 
ord of the current principal balance 
under those supplementary con- 
tracts where the payee has the right 
to make partial withdrawals. How- 
ever, we believe this record can be 
maintained on the face of the cor- 
respondence file or on a special mem- 
orandum sheet inside this file. Also, 
in those cases where the interest is 
allowed to accumulate, and in cases 
where the proceeds are being paid 
in fixed monthly instalments until 
exhausted, it is our practice to send 
a statement to the payee on each an- 
niversary date showing the amount 
of interest which has been added or 
credited to his account for the year, 
together with his current principal 
balance. While a history card is con- 
venient for this purpose, a special 
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Contract Payments—Continued 


pondence file would no doubt serve 
the purpose as well. 

In any event, it must be remem- 
bered that whenever the question is 
raised by the payee or his beneficiary 
as to whether certain payments have 
been made, it is necessary to produce 
photostats of the checks showing 
the payee’s personal endorsement. 
Therefore it is most important to 
have a convenient cross reference 
to the check number, and it is our 
experience that it is easier to find 
the check numbers from the monthly 
payment register which is in straight 
contract number order than it is to 
find the numbers from the monthly 
check register which is in contract 
number order by mode of payment 
and due date. 


Tax Reporting 


After the close of the year it 
is necessary to prepare various 
state and federal information-at-the- 
source returns as to individual tax- 
able incomes. This is a very com- 
plex and troublesome problem with 
many ramifications. The amount of 
income to be reported is of course 
not the total income but the taxable 
portion only, and taxable income is 
dependent upon a variety of con- 
tingencies, such as: 


1. Whether the income is from a 
supplementary contract or an an- 
nuity. 

2. If a supplementary contract, did 
the proceeds arise from a death 
claim, or do they represent the ma- 
turity or surrender value? 

3. If a maturity value, was the set- 
tlement elected before or at matur- 
ity? 

4. Income representing interest only 
is usually fully taxable, but income 
representing in part a return of 
principal is taxable in various ways. 
5. Income tax laws of the various 
states differ widely, are subject to 
frequent change by the legislatures, 
and sometimes are changed by court 
decisions. 


Although at present the Internal 
Revenue Bureau requires informa- 
tion-at-the-source returns on per- 
sonal taxable income of only $600 
or more a year, it has the authority 
to require reports on taxable in- 
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come of as little as $100 annually 
and could reduce the reportable min- 
imum to any level between $600 
and $100 at any time. 


Some rather elaborate systems 
have been devised for keeping rec- 
ords of previous returns and pick- 
ing up new cases. This could in- 
volve a record of the original con- 
sideration in every case, together 
with a record of the taxable and ex- 
empt portions of each year’s pay- 
ments in certain types of cases where 
the total income becomes taxable 
when the exemptions equal the 
original consideration. 


However, in our own case we 
have not tried to keep a complete 
set of records but have set up rec- 
ords only in those cases where re- 
porting is required. Therefore, our 
objective so far as application of 
punched card methods is concerned 
is a rather limited one, as we are 
interested only in devising a system 
which will call to our attention bor- 
der-line cases or cases where reports 
are obviously required. 


At Year-end 


Therefore, at the year-end it is 
our intention to sort all detail pay- 
ment cards into contract number 
order and to punch a summary card 
for each contract. This will give us 
a “breakdown” of the annual state- 
ment figure for total benefit pay- 
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ments by contract number. We plan 
to use the electronic calculator for 
this summary-punching operation, 
since it will reproduce the payee’ 
name from the last detail card into 
the summary card. These summary 
cards will then be sorted alphabeti- 
cally in order to bring together the 
aggregate payments for each payee, 


Ready-made Number 


The alphabetic sorting cannot be 
performed on the last name because 
the full names are punched in the 
cards in normal order. Neverthe- 
less, it is fairly obvious that sort- 
ing from left to right on the first 
name and middle name will bring 
together all the summary cards for 
each payee just as surely as sorting 
from right to left on the last name, 
although it may require a few more 
sorts. Also, since strict alphabetic 
sequence is not the object, it will be 


punch but only by the numeric punch 
in each column. In other words, 
the numeric punching in the first 
twelve columns, say, of the “name 
field” will give us a ready-made “ac- 
count number.”’ While the taxable 
portion of each payment is not 
shown on the punched cards, we 
anticipate that this procedure will 
still enable us to establish that a 
large number of cases are definitely 
not reportable under the rules of the 
current year. If the total payments 
to an individual are less than the 
minimum amount of income to be 
reported that year on information- 
at-the-source returns for the federal 
government or for the payee’s state 
of residence, then obviously it will 
not be necessary to investigate 
whether his taxable income is less 
than the minimum to be reported. 

We do maintain manually posted 
tax history cards for those cases 
where we make information-at-the- 
source returns, and we plan to con- 
tinue this system for the present 
since the number of cases involved 
is not large. 

Admittedly, if the federal govern- 
ment should ever require life insur- 
ance companies to withhold taxes on 
instalment benefit payments, the pic- 
ture would be changed completely 
and we would have to set up an en- 
tirely different and a far more elab- 
orate and costly system of records. 
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FILING CABINETS 
Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

. Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following 
obligation, from selected nondiaabneth, We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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products and 


MACHINES, 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
136. 


REPRODUCING 
Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


services may 


be had without 
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SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


— a . 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


SERVI 
62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 


65. 
66. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door leak 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 

Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


CES 
Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104, 


99. 
114, 
100. 
126. 


101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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A & H and Public—from page 28 


is conducted properly and in good 
faith. Their contracts are broad, 
they are not advertised with false 
inference, and they are sold by pro- 
ducers who diligently represent the 
product being sold. It is also to be 
considered that per dollar of claims 
paid, there are numerically more 
claims in disability insurance than 
in other forms of insurance. Hence 
there is more frequency possibility 
of disputes arising. 

A recently reported study con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance 
Department is revealing since it 
shows that less than one-third of 
the complaints received are directed 
at accident and health insurance. 
When the large volume of this form 
of insurance is considered, it is ap- 
parent from this study that the facts 
are in direct contradiction of the oft 
repeated charge that accident and 
health insurance causes more diffi- 
culty for the insurance commissioner 
than all other forms of insurance 
combined. The insurance éommis- 
sioner can perform a valuable serv- 
ice here, not only in handling griev- 
ances on the part of citizens in his 
state, but in studying these griev- 
ances carefully as to source and na- 
ture. In this manner the commis- 
sioner can avoid broad, and often 





unfair, criticism and regulation in 
favor of specific action going di- 
rectly and effectively to the source 
of difficulty. 


Ethics of Claimants 


The public, in this area, has a 
clear responsibility to itself. All 
claimants are not honest claimants 
nor do they approach the making 
of the insurance contract with a clear 
sense of ethics. Commissioner 
Murphy of Delaware, in recently 
addressing himself to this subject, 
pointed out that nine out of ten ac- 
cident and health policyholders who 
claim they have been gypped have 
actually gypped themselves by hav- 
ing made false statements when 
applying for the policy or in having 
withheld the full facts in connection 
with health history. “Every person,” 
the commissioner said, “should en- 
deavor to realize that when he signs 
an application for insurance, he is 
just as responsible for the honesty 
of his statement as an insurance 
company is in living up to the pol- 
icy contract.” 

The public has a responsibility, 
too, when the claim is made. It is 
evident beyond any doubt that in a 
depressed economic period the num- 
ber and severity of accident and 
health claims increases appreciably. 


As a leader in the non-cancellable 
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This is clear evidence that in dis- 
ability insurance the policyholder is 
such an important factor in control- 
ling his own claims. Increased pub- 
lic familiarity with insurance pro- 
duces a similar result. One of the 
worst abuses in the disability field 
is, of course, malingering. This is 
often difficult or impossible to prove 
in individual cases. Equally diffi- 
cult to prove are abuses by specific 
members of the public having an 
important relationship to accident 
and health insurance; namely, doc- 
tors and hospital administrators 
These abuses injure not only the 
insurance company but the policy- 
holder as well, since any abuse can 
produce only one result—a higher 
premium cost for that form of in- 
surance, 

Generally, it would seem, there 
has been gaining recognition on the 
part of companies in the accident 
and health field of the value of 
improved claim relations. Many 
irritants have been gradually dis- 
appearing and service and courtesy 
to the policyholder have been im- 
proving. Here the insurance associa- 
tions have played a valuable role 
both in the development of uniform 
claim blanks and in the development 
of the so-called hospital admission 
plans. These should serve to reduce 
or eliminate the irritations often ex- 
pressed by doctors and hospitals and 
should result in increased value of 
the insurance policy to the policy- 
holder. 


The Producer 


The public representative of in- 
surance is the producer. His is the 
responsibility of a professional role 
in the economic life of his com- 
munity. As such he must be aware 
of the importance of accident and 
health insurance to the welfare of 
the individual in his community. To 
this end he must determine the needs 
of his client and attempt to fulfill 
those” needs. Reflected from this 
will be his choice of company, his 
determination of the coverage to be 
sold in each instance, and the meth- 
ods and technics to be used in mak- 
ing the sale. 

High pressure salesmanship does 
not belong in accident and health in- 
surance. The responsibility of the 
producer is far too sacred, far too 
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vital to the personal life-long inter- 
ests of the policyholder and his family 
to permit of any practices other than 
those devoted to the sincere desire 
to serve and serve well. In so doing, 
the producer has a responsibility to 
discern the full extent of the client’s 
insurance needs and to, within real- 
istic considerations, attempt to pro- 
tect those needs. He then is re- 
sponsible for a full explanation of 
the policy coverage and particularly 
of any limitations or exclusions of 
that coverage. Much public dissat- 
isfaction with accident and health 
insurance is attributable to failure 
in this respect on the part of pro- 
ducers. 


Influence of the Company 


The extent to which the producer 
fulfills his responsibility is in many 
ways influenced by the company, 
particularly in the quality and ex- 
tent of the training which the com- 
pany gives its agents. To some this 
means simply training men and 
women in sales technics. Obviously 
the company must go far beyond 
this. It must select agents of calibre, 
good character, and a strong sense 
of the importance of the role they 
play. They must be trained not 
simply to pass a state licensing ex- 
amination, but to have a sound 
knowledge of the coverages they 
sell and the principles of insurance. 
And they must be instilled with a 
high sense of ethics in their re- 
sponsibility to the public. Again, it 
is unfortunate that in the accident 
and health field that is not always the 
standard. The result of any failure 
in this respect must inevitably be a 
cynical public. The seriousness of 
such careless practices cannot be 
overestimated, particularly in an era 
when government is quite willing to 
assume responsibility where private 
initiative fails. 

The insurance associations, par- 
ticularly those comprised of pro- 
ducers themselves, have done much 
to overcome this handicap. They 
have encouraged higher standards of 
ethics and training. They have made 
training facilities more easily avail- 
able. It would seem, from the job 
still remaining to be done, however, 
that these associations must continue 
their good influences with continued 
zeal and effort as well as alertness 
to what could be a serious problem. 
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Insured.” 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? 


he works. 





THE BEST COMPANY ? ? ? 


Which is “The Best Company”? 
Probably no two persons have exactly the same answer to 


this query, but we like this one from Woody Woodson: 
“The Best Company Is The Company In Which You Are 


We think the best company for each individual is his 
company: the company in which he is insured—for whom 


Our company—the WASHINGTON NATIONAL—offers: 


all forms of personal protection insurance on individuals 
and groups (life, accident, health, hospitalization); liberal 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund for its hard-working 
employees; salable policies, attractive commissions, func- 


have “The Best Company.” 


We welcome your inquiry. 





tional sales tools for its satisfied fieldmen. 


These, and many others, are reasons why we believe that 
in Evanston, Illinois, along the banks of Lake Michigan, we 


Throughout the Nation our system of offering attractive 


career opportunities to qualified fieldmen who are looking 
to the future is gaining in popularity. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








The public official also has a re- 
sponsibility in this respect. Pro- 
ducers in all states are subject to 
licensing. Many of these establish 
qualifications and examination for 
such license. The public official can, 
additionally, play the role of watch- 
dog. If, for example, he discerns 
that complaints center not only upon 
a certain company but upon a certain 
area and, in turn, upon a certain pro- 
ducer, it then would seem advisable 
for him to contact both the pro- 


ducer and the company to the end 
that the source of difficulty might be 
eliminated. 

The relationship between the pub- 
lic and the producer would appear 
a simple one. The public should 
exercise normal and sound judgment 
in dealing with an agent or broker. 
This would not seem to be too much 
to ask, since tt is no more than a 
citizen might be expected to do on 
his own behalf in any human rela- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H and Public—Continued 


tions. The producer, and the com- 
pany, on the other hand, should 
realize that the policyholder should 
be made to feel he has entered into 
an important contract, one to be 
valued and preserved; not a raffle 


ticket with as little chance of paying 
off. 


Advertising 


Closely akin to the foregoing is 
the responsibility of accident and 
health insurance to advertise its 
product well. It goes without say- 
ing that advertising should not be 
fraudulent or convey false infer- 
ences, There is an appreciable body 
of law prohibiting and penalizing 
such practices. It furthermore must 
be recognized that the American 
public is equipped to accept adver- 
tising as such, as sales inducement, 
as putting the best foot forward. 
Consequently, except where the law 
is clearly violated or avoided, the 
public official would seem to have 
little, if any, concern. 

Some of those who are responsible 
for such advertising, however, the 
company and the producer, might 
well give the subject of advertising 
their further consideration. We are 
all familiar with a certain type of 
advertising of accident and health 
insurance through the media of 
radio, magazines, and newspapers 
which instinctively cheapens our im- 
pression of that form of insurance. 
It is one of the reasons many pro- 
ducers and companies are prejudiced 
against this kind of insurance. It 
is responsible to a great extent for 
the impressions many public officials 
hold of this form of insurance. And 
certainly it influences general pub- 
lic opinion. The fact that it is suc- 
cessful in producing sales would 
seem to be beyond question, since 
otherwise it would not be used. And 
here the public must accept some 
responsibility. 

The greater harm in the long view, 
however, is what is done to the en- 
tire business by such advertising. 
There would seem to be little doubt 
that accident and health insurance 
will clearly not enjoy the high opin- 
ion it deserves until the level of the 
advertising methods sometimes used 
have been elevated in their general 
standards. 
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In the last analysis, however, it 
is the attitude of company manage- 
ment which determines the manner 
and degree to which responsibility 
to the public is accepted. All that 
has previously been said here is 
meaningless if the attitude of man- 
agement is not such as to, in each 
of these specific areas, bring about 
the best possible results. The com- 
pany writing accident and health in- 
surance today must be prepared to 
submerge competitive interest in the 
broad interest of the entire business. 
Accepted principles and practices 
must be reviewed in the light of 
present day social, economic, and 
political thinking. Where broad 
changes in attitude and approach 
are needed, it must come from the 
management of the companies. It is 
their solemn responsibility not only 
to their own company but to the en- 
tire institution of private insurance 
to always be certain that their com- 
pany is in all ways serving the pub- 
lic and meeting its needs on as high 
a level as possible commensurate 
with sound insurance principles, Ex- 
pediency alone is insufficient. It is 
extremely doubtful if, in any human 
endeavor, expediency in itself has 
produced any results or growth of 
permanence. It has in its very na- 
ture the ruthless seeds of its own 
destruction. Nor is complacency in 
a job generally well done good 
enough. This attitude, too, is lack- 
ing in permanency, for what is com- 
placency today is stagnation tomor- 
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row. What is ever needed is a posi- 
tive, alert approach to accident and 
health insurance. Only in this man. 
ner can the responsibility of our in- 
surance companies to the public be 
most completely and _ satisfactoril 
fulfilled. 


Growth is a Tribute 


Accident and health insurance js 
a necessary and important form oj 
insurance. It is one which attracts 
increasing public interest, as ex- 
emplified by its ever increasing ac- 
ceptance by the public as well as the 
many proposals for governmental 
forms of protection against the finan- 
cial hazards of accident and sickness 
The majority of the companies 
which write this form of insurance 
are aware of their responsibility t 
the public. The growth of this form 
of insurance certainly could not have 
happened if this were not so. An 
this growth is a tribute to those com- 
panies and producers as well as the 
public officials who regulate their 
affairs. and practices 
have never ceased to improve. One 
need only examine the development: 
in the past seventy-five years t 
confirm this fact. There has been 
constant experiment, and all this 
has resulted in good to the public 
In the past few years alone entirely 
new coverages have been brought 
into existence in the form of major 
medical expense insurance, polio in- 
surance, and insurance devoted t 
specific hazards. These new develop: 
ments are excellent evidence of the 
value of competition in the acci- 
dent and health field as well as the 
initiative of company management 
in being willing to risk development 
in untried fields. 


Coverages 


The High Goal 


And there is no reason to believe 
that this trend will fail to continue 
As more is constantly learned about 
the complex insurance hazards oi 
accident and sickness, more will be 
done to improve this form of pre- 





eee ee etibnes eed 


mas 


paid protection to the public. It 


remains only for all those whose 


thoughts and actions affect this form f 
of insurance to keep before themf 


the high goal of constant improve- 
ment and ever increasing service to 
the public. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Burnley H. 
Wilson, formerly assistant general agent at 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Tacoma, Wash., succeeding 
P. M. Snider, retired. 


x 2 ® 


American Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany: George T. deHueck, formerly with 
the Connecticut General, has been named 
director of agencies. 


x & = 


Atlantic Life: Thaddeus T. Crump, with 
the company since 1948 and most recently 
assistant in the agency department, has been 
promoted to personnel director. John P. 
Nesbit, former special agent in the Lynch- 
burg Agency, has been named his successor. 


e & & 


Bankers Life of lowa: Dr. Gene I. Hull has 
joined this company as assistant medical 
director. 


= =< © 


Berkshire Life: William R. Tooker, C.L.U., 
has been promoted from assistant general 
agent to general agent in Washington, D. C. 
assuming joint management responsibility 
with J. E. McCombs, who has been general 
agent for the past nineteen years. The move 
was brought about by the growth and ex- 
pansion of the company’s agency in the 
nation’s capital. 

For the S. S. Wolfson Agency in New 
York City, Henry Marshall, C.L.U., has 
been appointed general agent and elected 
vice president; and Herbert Frankford and 
Milton Rifkin, C.L.U., named associate gen- 
eral agent and assistant general agent, re- 
spectively. 

George C. Denny has been appointed an 
underwriter at the home office. 


x* * 


Connecticut Mutual: George G. Shoe- 
maker, Jr., with the company from 1947 to 
1950 as a member of the Pittsburgh agency, 
has rejoined the company in the home office 
as an agency assistant in the education and 
sales training division. 


x~** 


Conn. Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund: J. Arnold Yates, formerly of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., has 
been appointed actuary, succeeding Robert 
Merritt, resigned. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Federal Life & Casualty: J. A. Cairns has 
been promoted from superintendent to vice 
president in charge of claims; and A. F. 
Reinhard, investment department manager, 
named secretary of the company. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: William D. Clements, for- 
merly regional agent for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, has joined the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania division as regional assistant. 

Don D. Goode, formerly of the American 
National Insurance Co., has been appointed 
general agent at Eugene, Oregon. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: R. G. H. Jones and 
Clement Gelinas have been appointed super- 
visors at Toronto and Montreal, Canada, 
respectively. 


x * * 


Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: The Alliance Nationale, of Mon- 
treal, and the Wabash Life Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, have been elected to mem- 
bership. Both companies are preparing to 
enter the accident and health field. The 
Canadian firm will do business in that 
country only. 


x= & <= 


Home Life: Edwin M. Charles, C.L.U., for- 
merly assistant manager of agencies in the 
home office, has been appointed associate 
manager of the New York-Oshin Agency. 


* -M * 


John Hancock Mutual: John M. Hill, II 
has been promoted from assistant counsel 
to associate counsel. 


2? @ 


Life of Virginia: Herbert M. Holcomb, 
formerly of the United Fidelity Life, has 
been appointed manager at Dallas, Texas; 
and Burton T. Sherwood, formerly of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, named manager of 
the ordinary agency division at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


=e 2 


Lincoln National: Lisle D. Payne has been 
named general agent for the company in 
Des Moines, Iowa with headquarters in the 
Empire Building, 6th & Walnut Streets. 
He succeeds J. D. Karns, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 





Mutual: 
Stannard has been named manager of the 


Massachusetts Bradford W. 
address service department, succeeding 
Theodore J. Gauthier, retired. 


se 2 f 


Midland National Life: Robert L. Graham 
and Kenneth D. Kunkel, both formerly of 
the Central Standard Life Insurance Co., 
have been appointed general agents at 
Skokie, Ill., and San Diego, Calif., respec- 
tively. 

J. Martin Macht, formerly a general agent 
for the Illinois Bankers Life, has been ap- 
pointed in similar capacity by the Midland 
National in Des Moines, Iowa with head- 
quarters in the Savings & Loan Building. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: August C. Hansch, direc- 
tor of agency personnel, has been assigned 
to the Paul. W. Cook agency in Chicago 
as agency assistant; and Earl G. Robbins 
appointed general agent at Lexington, Ky., 
succeeding Edgar Richardson, retired. 


e & & 


Mutual of New York: Former superintend- 
ents of agencies recently appointed regional 
vice presidents for sales, and their respective 
divisions, are: D. D. Briggs, C.L.U. (south- 
ern); Harry B. Cadwell (western); Frank 
B. Jackson, C.L.U. (eastern); and Edward 
E. Waller, C.L.U. (central). 

Edward C. Danford, formerly superin- 
tendent of agency development, and James 
B. McAfee have been appointed assistant 
sales managers; Walter W. Fulmer succeeds 
Mr. McAfee as agency manager at Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Ward Phelps and B. F. Granquist have 
been advanced to director of field relations, 
and director of agency office operations, 
respectively. 

Howard E. Barnhill and Ray H. Larrabee, 
formerly assistant managers at Cleveland 
and Newark, respectively, have been ap- 
pointed training assistants at the home 
office. 


x* * 


National Life & Accident: J. F. Walker 
and P. C. Childs have been appointed man- 
agers of the Pacific coast, and eastern ter- 
ritories, respectively ; V. A. Barron, formerly 
supervisor, eastern territory, replaces Mr. 
Childs as manager for Detroit 7. R. M. 
Bryan, formerly supervisor, Pacific coast 
territory, named manager at Bakersfield, 
Calif., succeeding E. A. Kingston, trans- 
ferred to northern Hollywood to replace 
Mr. Walker. 
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Home Office Appointments 
Continued 


National Life of Vermont: Walter B. 
Brynn has been appointed director of pen- 
sions, and is succeeded by Andrew J. Lyons, 
Jr. as assistant general agent of western 
Massachusetts for the Fred S. Brynn’s 
agency. 


xk * 


New England Mutual: Alva Z. Allen, 
C.L.U., formerly of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, has been appointed district 
group manager at Cleveland. 


xk k 


North American Life: F. Eugene Smith, 
manager of the head office group depart- 
ment, has been appointed an assistant 
actuary. 





COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 









Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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Occidental of California: Lyle V. Rogers 
has been promoted from assistant regional 
group supervisor at Cleveland to regional 
group supervisor at Pittsburgh. 

John W. Bailey and King J. Sides, for- 
merly of the Massachusetts Mutual, and 
Aetna Life, respectively, have joined this 
company as general agents in charge at 
Galesburg, Ill, and Lubbock, Texas, re- 
spectively. 

H. F. Laugharn, Jr., formerly of the 
Dickson, Blevens and Laugharn Agency, 
Los Angeles, has established a new agency 
at 205 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., and will continue to represent this 
company. 


x** 


Ohio National Life: Recent appointments 
are: Assistant vice president—/. M. Mago- 
rian; secretary-treasurer—A. Otis Graeser; 
assistant secretary and purchasing agent— 
Guy Fronk; agency secretary—B. E. Hop- 
ton; assistant comptrollers—J. W. Benson 
and W. G. Langdale; manager of agents’ 
training—B. W. Dornbirer; and general 
counsel—G. E. Coxworth. 


&.& & 


Old Republic Credit Life: Joseph H. 
Brown has been appointed field represent- 
ative at the Tulsa, Okla. office, which has 
been moved to the American Airlines Build- 
ing. G. C. Hunt, Jr., formerly a field repre- 
sentative at Birmingham, Alabama, has been 
appointed manager of the new southeastern 
regional office in the Independence Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 


x 2 & 


Pacific Mutual: Erle T. Gilbert has been 
promoted from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office; and W. W. Gillespie and Wayne S. 
Bishop, formerly director of agency finance, 
and manager of sales promotion, respec- 
tively, advanced to assistant superintend- 
ents of agencies. 


* & & 


Pan-American Life: General agents re- 
cently appointed are: Edwin G. Shelp and 
William E. Slimp at St. Louis, Missouri; 
and Faydell J. Welch at Painesville, Ohio. 


xk * 


Penn Mutual: In Montgomery, Alabama, 
E. G. Branch has relinquished managerial 
responsibilities to his son, William T. 
Branch, C.L.U., and Felix W. Shank, a 
partnership known as the Branch & Shank 
Agency. 

James F. Roberts, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent, has been named to succeed his 
father, James E. Roberts as general agent 
at Billings, Montana; and Henry K. Toenes 
appointed general agent of the new agency 
at Mobile, Alabama. 


xk 


Philadelphia Life: Carl L. Dillman, Jr. 
has been appointed a general agent at the 
home office. 


Prudence Life: H. J. Kravit has been ap- 
pointed state manager for Indiana. 


= & @ 


Prudential: Er.est Eagles, formerly asso- 
ciate counsel, has been elected third vice- 
president. 


Recent home office promotions within re- 
spective departments are: Group—H. W. 
Allyn, director of special group services; 
Edwin E. Lineberry, general manager; and 
Walter J. Kraus, assistant general manager; 
underwriting—Francis W. Evans, associate 
director of sickness & accident underwrit- 
ing; debit policy—Miss Rose Slavitt, man- 
ager of division #2; law—Harry B. Hyde, 
assistant general counsel. Frank P. Wood- 
ruff has been promoted to executive direc- 
tor of architecture and engineering; and 
John B. Kuttler to director of architecture 
and chief engineer. 


Office heads appointed are: Henry G. 
Czachorowski at Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Donald A. Frederick, Troy, N. Y.; and 
George W. Farish at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


In the western home office, Stanley S. 
McVey and Victor C. Green, formerly staff 
manager at Denver, and manager of field 
services in the ordinary agencies depart- 
ment, respectively, have been appointed 
regional supervisors. 


James G. Simvoulakis has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the new 
agency at Modesto, California. 


Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, formerly medical 
director, has been named to the newly 
created post of chief medical director, 
and Dr. Harry B. Kirkland, who was 
associate medical director, promoted to 
medical director. Harry H. Swikart was 
named to head the travel and conference 
operations of the company succeeding 
Frederick H. Yeomans, retired. 


Jack Boone has been promoted from as- 
sociate regional manager to assistant direc- 
tor of agencies in the Western home office 


Ralph A. Tanguay, formerly in charge 
of a branch office at Manchester, N. H., has 
been promoted to manager there now that 
an independent agency has been established. 
Headquarters are at 66 Middle Street. 


Alfonso G. Persico, formerly staff man- 
ager, has been promoted to head the Girard 
district office at 851 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Walter E. Henzel, retiring after thirty 
years with the company. 


2 2 ® 


Republic National Life: LeRoy M. Doug- 
las has been appointed manager at Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Darrell Alexander, formerly 
with the Western and Southern, has been 
named manager in Peoria, Illinois and will 
head the company’s operations in eight 
counties in the central part of the state. 


xk 


Southland Life: Glenn M. Brooks, for- 
merly supervising assistant manager for 
The Travelers, has been appointed manager 
of the home office accident & health de- 
partment; and Gene P. Archer, formerly 
of the actuarial department, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., named assistant actuary. 
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State Mutual Life: Joe B. Long, formerly 
manager of agencies for the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, has been named superintendent 
of agencies. He will assist vice president 
Robert H. Denny. 

Claude L. Booher, who has been with 
the Home Life, has been named manager of 
the Washington, D. C. office. 


x*** 


Sun Life of America: W. Robert Shoener, 
formerly director of agency service of the 
Girard Life in Philadelphia, has been named 
regional supervisor of ordinary agencies 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


x** 


Travelers: Recent appointments in life, 
accident and group lines are: Group super- 
visors—Raymond J. Finn (John Street of- 
fice, New York City); Maxwell L. Griffith, 
Jr. (Buffalo, N. Y.); and James L. Askew 
(Oklahoma City); field supervisors—Don- 
ald E. Capelle (Des Moines, Iowa) ; James 
C. Hall (Dayton, Ohio); Wilson W. Meu- 
nier (Springfield, Mass.); Albert E. Colaw 
(Kansas City, Mo.) ; Blaine F. Olsen (Okla- 
homa City); Carter Johnson (Dallas); 
Stephen H. Whitman, Jr. and Frederick W. 
Shepard (Rochester, N. Y.); Ernest G. 
Schlanbusch (St. Paul, Minn.); James F. 
Horton (Milwaukee, Wis.) ; Donald B. Car- 
penter (San Francisco); E. King Reid 
(Norfolk, Va.); James R. McMurray 
(Worcester, Mass.); Marcel Michaud 
(Quebec); and Lloyd R. Stafford (Mont- 
real) ; agency service representatives—Peter 
C. Thorsell (Hartford) ; Edmund F. Hutch- 
inson (Central City office, Philadelphia) ; 
Donald R. Fosburg (Los Angeles); and 
Leslie C. Jonas (San Francisco). 

Wildon W. Sterner, assistant manager, 
has been transferred from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Wichita, Kansas. 


xn ® € 


United States Life: At the home office, 
Aart Hoogenboom has been appointed field 
supervisor in the agency department; and 
Jack R. Cherrits named representative for 
the group division. 

Daniel J. Emilio, who has been with the 
Continental Casualty Company as general 
agent for Southern New York, has been 
appointed in similar capacity for the United 
States Life with headquarters in Bingham- 
ton. 

M. M. Sloan has been appointed general 
agent at Newark, New Jersey. 


& & @& 


Washington National: Jack W. Schmidt, 
formerly group superviser at Dallas, Texas, 
and R. Dennis Conner, formerly general 
agent at Davenport, Iowa, have been pro- 
moted to group agency supervisor, and 
agency supervisor, respectively, at the home 
office. 


x**k 


Wyatt & Company: Sam Houston Huff- 
man, an associate in the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, has been named actuary and man- 
ager of the newly established office in 
Dallas, Texas. Oswald Jacoby, F.S.A. is 
serving as actuary and consultant. 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 














HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


ery oe 
Erie Stree 
CHICAGO i, iKCINOIs 
436 Blvd. of A 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 

10 S$. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

os Tressel, M.A.1LA. Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A. 

M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 


N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. 
Franklin 2-4020 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Here are your 


3 basic steps... 


for building better sales! 


COURANT 


The COURANT 


Sales ideas that work! This is the big reason 
for the popularity of the COURANT MAGA- 
ZINE. Tried and tested by men in the field, 
these ideas are known to be real clinchers. 
So they are passed along to you for your 
profit. But that's not all: among the many 
other important features in COURANT are 
"“CLU Questions & Answers," "Courant 
Studies," and "The Ins-Side of the News" 

. . all designed to keep you well up on the 
art of lifemanship. 


PRICES 
1 year subscription. ........ art 
($5.00 in Canada) 
2 year subscription ..............:.....-...-- $6.00 
($8.00 in Canada) 


... $4.00 





GROUP YOUR ORDERS 
AND SAVE! 


Once again you can get the largest, rock- 
bottom discount by ordering through 
your Home Office. This way the price of 
each book is determined by the total 
number of orders from your entire com- 
pany. 

Or, if you prefer, you can order di- 
rectly from Flitcraft with the price of 
each book still determined by the num- 
ber you order at the same time. If you 
choose the “direct” method, group your 
order with your associates to get the 
biggest discount possible. 














SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


There's no chore to programming when you 
use the new 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 
Tedious letter writing, weeks of research and 
paper-work are completely done away with 
because S. O. contains all the information 
you need. The option provisions on every 
policy written since 1900 by 120 leading life 
companies are included in S. O. It contains 
more options data than your client's policies 
or your company rate books. 

And there's a special section on "Options 
in Business Insurance," too—indispensable if 
you are planning to tap this valuable source 
of business. 

And what's more, SETTLEMENT OPTIONS is 
so uniquely arranged that any question you 
may ask will be answered instantaneously— 
not with an involved explanation, but with a 
plain "yes" or “no.” 


PRICES 
1 or 2 copies $7.00 ea. 
3, 4 or 5....... 5% discount 6.65 ea. 
6 or more 10% discount 6.30 ea. 


mS 


litcraft 


AL tcraft 


SOMPEN 


Flitcraft COMPEND 


Here is the most important edition to come 
along in years! As the result of a re-study 
of experience in the last five years there has 
been noted an unmistakable trend toward 
lower rates for your customers. The facts 
about these rates, and new information con- 
cerning an unusually large number of special 
policies, make the new COMPEND the most 
potent sales weapon you could possibly want 
for 53. 

There is practically nothing in the line of 
policy information, including data for the 
leading fraternals, that this year's COM- 
PEND can't provide. Why? Because it lists, 
impartially, the very latest premium rate 
data for 98% of all the business being 
written today! 


PRICES 
1 or 2 books net, $3.50 ea. 
3, Zor 5 5% discount, or $3.32 ea. 
6 or more 10% discount, or $3.15 ea. 


75 Fulton Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL REINSURANCE 








Goods on 


Executive Appointment 


Richard Rhodebeck, who recently resigned as presi- 
dent of the United States Life Insurance Company, has 
accepted an appointment as vice president in charge of 
life insurance developments of the American Inter- 
national Reinsurance Company (Bermuda), an affiliate 
of American International Underwriters Corporation. 


In his new position Mr. Rhodebeck will reside abroad 
and travel extensively, dealing with life insurance com- 
panies in various parts of the world, helping them de- 
velop those American life insurance techniques and 


country. 


AETNA LIFE 


Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company has recommended an increase in the capital 
stock from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 by the payment 
of a 50% stock dividend. Stockholders will vote upon 
this proposal at the annual meeting to be held February 
10, 1953 and, if approved, the dividend will be paid 
March 2nd to stockholders of record February 17th. 
Payment of the stock dividend will precede, by about 
three months, the completion of 100 years of operation 
which will occur on June 14, 1953. 


The directors also declared the regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 50 cents, as well as the customary year end 
extra of 50 cents per share, both of which are payable 
on January 2nd to stockholders of record December 5th. 
It is the present intention of the directors, if the stock 
dividend is approved, to inaugurate quarterly dividends 
on the increased capital at the same rate as at present, 
namely, 50 cents per share and the new stock will share 
in dividends payable April 1, 1953 and thereafter. Any 
vear end dividend other than the usual quarterly divi- 
dend will be, as always, dependent upon the results of 
the year’s operations. 


For January, 1953 








Companies 


President Morgan B. Brainard, in announcing the 
proposed stock dividend, stated that the 1952 results 
will be the greatest of any year in its history and the 
company’s statement at the close of the year will show 
the strongest financial condition in its century old ex- 
istence. In observance of the forthcoming centennial, 
the company will distribute on June 15, 1953 the sum 
of $100 to each officer and employee presently in the 
home office and in the field who entered its service on a 
salary basis prior to January 1, 1951 and to those with 
shorter terms of employment, lesser amounts will be 
given but in no case less than $25. The Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, owned affiliates of the Aetna 
Life, also voted similar action. 


GIRARDIAN INSURANCE 


New Company 


This new company, located at 1307 Pacific Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, was chartered under the laws of Texas 
on October 27, 1952 and its license to transact business 
was granted on October 28, 1952. The authorized cap- 
ital is $500,000, all of which was paid-in, together with 
contributed surplus of $1,000,000. Operations will em- 
brace life and health and accident insurance and plans 
are already underway to extend its activities throughout 
the United States. 

The company was formed by interests identified with 
the Girard Life Insurance Company and Guardian 
International Life Insurance Company and all of its 
officers hold similar positions in those two companies. 
The official staff comprises: Chairman of the board, 
William A. Blakley; president, Charles W. Windham ; 
vice president, James H. Walker; vice president and 
agency director, Sam J. Gilbert ; secretary-treasurer, J. 
B. Tucker; vice president, C. C. Yost; vice president 
and actuary, Frank H. Oshlo; vice president and as- 
sistant to the president, James H. Blundell and medical 
director, Dr. E. W. Breihan. 

The board of directors includes Messrs. Blakley, 
Windham, Walker, Tucker, Gilbert and Breihan, all 
of Dallas, and O. A. Brightwell, Jr. of Fort Worth. 
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DEAN 


WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





essential in architecture 


ANNAN 


--.a goal in Life Insurance 





Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





PILOT LIFE SALUTES: 





, gente with 25 Years’ Service, Plus 


There must be a reason for the 275 years of service of these 
men: J.W. Brawley, 45 years; T.L. Simmons, 40 years; R.O. 
Browning, 35 years; R. C. Simpson, 35 years; P.W. Wilson, 
35 years; E. J. Stoker, 35 years; A.C. Stuart, 34 years; W. A. 
McGirt,30 years; H.G. Gaw, 29 years; C. R. Webb, 27 years. 


Prat Life Frsecmance Company 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 
0. F. STAFFORD, President GREENSBORO, N. C. 





GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


New Home Office 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas held open house in their new home office, 
4310 Dunlavy Street, Houston 6, Texas on December 
2. Approximately 50 representatives from local daily 
papers, radio and television stations, and others from 
allied publicity outlets, were in attendance. 

President L. S. Adams spoke briefly of the time and 
thought that had been devoted to planning the new home 
office. The aim was to provide adequate, comfortable 
working quarters conveniently arranged for the efficient 
handling of its business, with cafeteria and recreation 
areas for employees on both floors of the main building. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Reliance Life Reinsurance 


A reinsurance and consolidation agreement providing 
for the absorption of Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. by the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, was approved late in November by the 
boards of directors of both companies and by the super- 
visory officials of the various states in which the com- 
panies were licensed to operate. 

Stock control of Reliance was acquired by Lincoln 
National in October, 1951 and since November 1, 1952 
the agency departments of both companies have been 
operated as a single unit. Shortly after the first of the 
year the company plans to reinsure the Reliance Life 
business and to gradually merge the operations of the 
two companies. 


Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents per 
share has been declared on the outstanding capital stock. 
The dividend is payable February 1 to stockholders of 
record January 24. The board of directors at the annual 
meeting on February 18 will take dividend action for 
the remainder of the year 1953. 


THE MACCABEES 


New President ri 

John C. Lehr, former Michigan Congressman and 
United States Attorney at Detroit, has been appointed 
president of this fraternal insurance society, succeeding 
the late John P. Stock. 

Prior to his selection as President, Mr. Lehr was the 
Society’s Great Commander for the state of Michigan 
and is a member of its board of trustees. He has been 





active in the organization for a period of about 48 years. 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Executive Changes 


An extensive revision of the official staff of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, became effective January 1. 

C. R. Clements, chairman of the board, retired from 
active service at the end of the year and was named 
honorary chairman. Concurrently, Edwin W. Craig, 
president, was elevated to the chairmanship of the board, 
with Eldon Stevenson, Jr., executive vice president, 
becoming president and vice president J. E. Wills being 
named executive vice president. C. R. Clements, Jr., 
assistant vice president and superintendent of agencies, 
was elevated to vice president and executive assistant, 
and R. E. Fort, Jr., assistant vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies, was named vice president in 
charge of field research, planning and training. 

Other executive changes, resulting in part from re- 
tirement of E. L. Stritch as vice-president and manager 
of the Industrial Department and in part through the 
creation of new staff positions, are as follows: 

G. C. Lynch, agency vice president, to vice president 
and agency consultant. 

Charles Luker, assistant vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, to vice president in charge of Field 
Management. 

W. S. Bearden, Jr., assistant vice president, to vice 
president and manager of the Industrial Department. 

C. H. Berson, assistant vice president, to vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Ordinary Department. 

A. B. Gawronski, manager of the Pacific Coast Terri- 
tory, to assistant vice president and superintendent of 
agencies. 

R. E. Musto, manager of the Eastern Territory, to 
assistant vice president and superintendent of agencies. 

Joe F, Handly, supervisor in the Industrial Depart- 
ment, to assistant secretary. 

E. R. Ellis, manager of Industrial Accounting, to 
assistant secretary in charge of Field Clerical Operations. 

Walter M. Robinson, Jr., of the company’s legal staff, 
to assistant general counsel. 


NEW MEXICO LIFE 


New Company 


The New Mexico Life Insurance Company, 1015 
Tijeras Avenue, N.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico re- 
ceived its license from the New Mexico Insurance 
Department on September 30 and began business 
October 1. Initial capital of $106,350, par value $10, 
was issued at twice par to provide contributed surplus 
of similar amount. Organization expenses amounted 
to only $1,650. Currently it is writing in its home state 
only and issues ordinary life and polio (individual and 
family group) on the non-participating plan. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 
year 1951: 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION. . . $27,426.00 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 


MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health) ..$ 728.17 





Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS © TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40 





TELETYPE—TWCG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 




















UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. wy WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Complete protection exclusively 
for the active duty officer, 


his wife and minor children. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS NOT 
ACCEPTED. 


Board of Directors 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 























THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
is pleasedto the appoint t of 
JACK WARDLAW 


as Regional Director in the State of 
North Carolina. 





This appointment means that Mr. Wardlaw 
will further develop the State of North 
Carolina through the appointment of 
General Agents. Mr. Wardlaw started his career with the Phila- 
delphia Life as a General Agent in 1947, and during that year 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table. This year will mark 
his sixth consecutive year as c member of this distinguished group. 
A resident of Raleigh, Mr. Wardlaw is very active in local and 

tional organi He is also the author of the current best 
seller “Top Secrets of Successful Selling —Thought Plus Action.” 


Jack Wardlaw 








This appointment is another example of 
the oppertunity available with the 


Pune LiFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


Doorway to 
Protection 
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NEW MEXICO LIFE—Continued 


The officers of the company are: President, Elmer 
D. Elliott ; vice presidents, Harold A. Elliott, Chester T, 
French and Parker C. Kalloch, Jr. ; secretary-treasurer, 
Ralph Marshall; medical director, L. G. Rice, M.D.; 
general manager, V. L. Wood; actuary, Tom T. 
Chamberlain; director of agencies, June Wood. 

The board of directors includes all of the foregoing 
officers, except the actuary, and the following: Loyal 
Betty, Joseph Brand, Al Cadwell, Barton Darrow, H. G. 
Fausett, H. L. Freedman, M.D., Robert J. Johnson, 
James G. McNary (chairman), N. C. Ribble, Coy A. 
Smith, A. E. Thomas and Marshall J. Wylie. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Nine veteran employees of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of Los Angeles, California were elected 
to new posts at the November meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. Clarence H. Tookey, actuarial vice 
president, was elected to a director’s post, and Powell 
E. Smith, former legal counsel, and A. M. Burke, 
former assistant secretary, were elevated to vice 
presidents. 

Meno Lake, who last year was elected assistant 
actuary, was made associate actuary, while A. Parker 
Wraith was elevated from associate counsel to counsel. 
Elected to assistant secretary positions were Clyde H. 
Burgardt, manager of claims; Jackson C. Brownson, 
manager of policy change and beneficiary settlement 
departments, and Arthur C. Hoagland, manager of 
special billings. Dr. Kendall B. Vaughan, who joined 
the company as a staff physician in 1948, was elected 
assistant medical director. 


PLYMOUTH LIFE 


New Company 


The Plymouth Life Insurance Company, Perry- 
3rooks Building, Austin, Texas, was incorporated July 
9 and was licensed July 22 with $100,000 capital (par 
value $10) and $59,318 surplus. 

It was organized by Thomas M. French, president 
and treasurer, who has been in the life business since 
1929. Other officers are: vice president, T. Gordon 
Ryan ; secretary, Felix Wolff and medical director, Paul 
L. White, M.D. The consulting actuary is John S. 
Rudd, Jr. 

The board of directors comprises: S. Homer Covey, 
Thomas M. French, Thomas M. French, Jr., W. R. 
McDonald, J. Loyd Parker, T. Gordon Ryan and 
William H. Tyler. 
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SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


New Vice Presidents 


E. R. Alexander and R. D. Taylor, Q.C. have been 
appointed vice presidents of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Montreal, Canada. Mr. Alexander, for- 
merly treasurer, becomes vice president and treasurer, 
while Mr. Taylor, formerly general counsel, becomes 
vice president and general counsel. The former joined 
the company in 1923, while Mr. Taylor entered the 
company’s investment department in 1925. 


THE TRAVELERS 


New President 


At the regular board meeting on December 22nd, 
J. Doyle DeWitt was elected president of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, succeeding Jesse W. Randall, 
who retired on that date after 47 vears of service with 
the organization. 

The new president joined The Travelers in 1925 as 
an investigator in the claim department at Des Moines 
and in succeeding years he advanced steadily in the 
claims division of the organization. In 1943 he was 
named secretary in charge of all claim departments of 
The Travelers Insurance Companies, was advanced to 
assistant to president Randall in 1945 and was elected a 
vice president of all The Travelers Companies in 1950. 

An avid collector of presidential campaign memora- 
bilia, Mr. DeWitt was largely responsible for the 
“America Goes to the Polls” exhibit which drew more 
than 22,000 visitors to the home office during the weeks 
preceding the election. He is a member of the American 
Numismatic Society, the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation and the Hartford Numismatic Society and is the 
author of many articles on American Historical Numis- 
matics. He is a past president of the Eastern Life Claim 
Conference (1939 and 1940) and International Claim 
Association (1943 and 1944), 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 


Stock Dividend 


The capital stock of the United Services Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D.C. was increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 by payment of a 100% stock 
dividend. 


COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 


about them—and your own 










































































The average life insurance man, bless 
his heart, is literally hungry for sales 
ideas. That’s because sales ideas are the 
tools of his trade. It’s how he carns his 
bread and butter. 

American United Life’s agency 
department is aware of this simple fact 
of life. The brass do a lot of traveling 
and talking. They do a lot of listening, 
too. And like the bee that carries pollen 
from flower to flower, ideas are carried 
from one agency to another. The seeds 
sprout and pick up individual 
characteristics that turn out a harvest 
of new ideas. Incidentally, the agency 
department raises quite a crop of sales 
ideas on its own, too—sales plans 

that are practical and usable. 

Knowing about the bees and the birds 
and the flowers probably accounts for 
the record volume of quality business 
coming our way. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Bvouy F 
Living m 


St. Louis 


A peer among modern hotels .. . immaculate, 
bright, cheerful guest rooms with private tub and 
. » air-conditioned. Complete catering and 
convention facilities for functions large or small 


wr. De SOTO 


AT 1lth AND LOCUST STREETS 


for Graci 


owntown 

















- Homer McLaughlin, Mgr. 







Coffee Shop and 
La Petite Room 
fer excellent food. 
De Soto Tap Room 
for fine beverages, 


Garage service 
Moderate rates 


eSB 50 


Phone Central 8750 











companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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Investment Record—from page 20 


of capital market analysis, the wide- 
spread adoption of the amortization 
principle in the mortgage loan field 
has particular significance. While 
periodic repayment of corporate debt 
may reflect itself in periodic bor- 
rowing, the periodic repayment of 
residential or farm mortgages— 
which are nearly eighty percent of 


OUR ANSW iN lor 


the AGENCY MINDED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY muTuAL 
COMPANY 


Best's Highest Rating 

Over Half Century Old 
Over $350,000,000. Insurance 
Over $115,000,000. Assets 
Over $9,500,000. Surplus 
Full Level Premium Plan 
Sub-Standard Issuance 
Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY Compensation 


Generous for Underwriter 
Unusual General Agency Plan 
A Fine Retirement Plan 
Very Well Vested 


QUALITY mainine 


Home Office Schools .. . for 
New Life Underwriters 
General Agents 

Refresher Training Schools 
At Company Expense 


QUALITY rerrionies 


Often possible ... for 

An Agency Minded Man 

Who wants to build 

A Compact Quality Agency 
Write to 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A MUTUAL CoM ANY 


/ 
One 0f the Best 





life insurance company mortgage 
holdings—constitutes, by and large, 
a net increase in the flow of funds 
into the capital market. 


Interest Rates 


Net investment earnings before 
Federal income taxes for all United 
States companies in 1952 are esti- 
mated by the Association at $2.2 
billion, an increase of about $200 
million over 1951. The 1952 rate 
of earnings before taxes is estimated 
at 3.25 percent, up from 3.18 per- 
cent last year, while the after-tax 
rate is estimated at 3.05 percent. 
Table 4 shows net investment earn- 
ings both before and after taxes, as 
well as the corresponding ratio of 
earnings to assets for the years 1949 
through 1951. The 1949 data are 
based on the old statement form. 
Judging from the 1950 and 1951 
data, which are available on both 
bases, the 1949 net investment earn- 
ings are about $8 million higher than 
they would be on the new statement 
form, and the ratio of net investment 
earnings to mean assets is about 4 
basis points higher. 


panies have made since the long de- 
cline in the rate of earnings was 
halted in 1947. 

Important as income taxes have 
become the primary investment prob- 
lem of life insurance companies con- 
tinues to be the low level of long- 
term interest rates. The increase 
in interest rates since the 195] 
Treasury-Federal Reserve accord 
has been of very modest proportions, 
and the level of interest rates con- 
tinues to be far below the pre-de- 
pression level. At the 1930 rate of 
net investment return the life in- 
surance companies would have 
earned $1.2 billion more than esti- 
mated earnings for 1952. This is 
better than one and a half times the 
amount the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance estimates all United States life 
companies will pay to their policy- 
holders in dividends in 1952. 


Valuation of Securities 


For the past four years the 
life insurance companies have been 
working toward a thorough revision 
of the securities valuation standards 
used for statement purposes. The 


Table 4 


Net Investment Earnings and the Ratio of Earnings to Assets 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(Dollar figures in millions—000,000 omitted) 


Investment earnings (Less expenses) 
Federal in- 
income taxes come taxes 7 


Before Federal After Federal 


Year income taxes 

1949 * $1,698 $1,656 
1950 1,852 ‘ 
1951 2,036 1,911 
1952 ** 2,200 2,060 


+ Incurred basis 
* Old statement form 
** Estimated 


Rate of investment earnings 
3efore Federal After Federal 
income taxes income taxes 


$ 42 3.00% 2.98% 
72 3.09 2.97 
125 3.18 2.98 
140 3.25 3.05 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. The rate of investment earnings is the ratio of 
the investment earnings (less expenses) for the year to the mean assets decreased by 
one-half the investment earnings (less expenses). Estimates for 1952 by the Life 


Insurance Association of America. 


The large increase in Federal 
income taxes from 1949 to 1951 
was due to the steep progression in 
the effective tax rate resulting from 
the formula adopted in the tem- 
porary legislation of 1950. In 1951 
the Congress froze the tax rate at 
6% percent of net investment in- 
come, but permanent legislation still 
has not been placed on the statute 
books. The present rate is equiva- 
lent to about 20 basis points of in- 
vestment income and thus absorbs 
almost half of the gains the com- 


need for such a revision arises from 
the uncertainties of the present 
system under depressed business 
conditions and from the limitations 
the present system inadvertently 
places upon the companies’ invest 
ment outlets. 

The valuation standards now used 
in the life insurance business have 
been set up by the state insurance 
departments and commissions within 
the framework of state insurance 
law. These valuation standards 
have become substantially uniform 
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throughout the country under the 
guidance of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. At the 
present time they provide that bonds 
deemed amply secured by the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners may be carried 
at amortized cost for statement pur- 
poses. The commissioners accept as 
amply secured, United States and 
Canadian governmental bonds and 
all bonds rated in the four highest 
grades by two of the three established 
rating services. 

Bonds whose yields for the cur- 
rent and the preceding year do not 
exceed the yields on unrestricted 
U.S. Government bonds of compar- 
able maturity by more than a speci- 
fied amount—at present 150 basis 
points—are also accepted for amor- 
tization, Direct placements which are 
not rated and have no market value 
are amortized if the commissioners 
deem them to be of comparable 
quality to bonds passing the rating 
or yield tests. Almost all other 
securities must be carried in the 
statements at December 31 market 
prices. 

It can readily be seen that neither 
these amortization standards nor any 
other standards that attempt to 
measure the quality of specific 
securities will stand proof against a 
broad decline in business conditions. 
Large amounts of bonds are sure to 
fail such tests in depression, causing 
writedowns in carrying values with 
resulting drains on company sur- 
pluses. It should be noted that for 
many years it has been accepted as 
a basic principle of life insurance 
that in fairness to all generations of 
policyholders the companies should 
pay out their earnings on a regular 
basis, retaining in their surpluses 
only such amounts as are deemed 
in prudence to be necessary for 
financial safety. Indeed, New York 
limits by law the surpluses of its 
mutual companies to not more than 
ten percent of net policy reserves and 
policy liabilities except with the 
express permission of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. In the past the 
commissioners have been obliged to 
establish emergency standards of 

amortization in periods of business 
depression. Neither the commis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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sioners nor the companies believe 
that this is a wise procedure and it 
is for that reason that a new ap- 
proach to the valuation problem has 
been undertaken. 


An Alternate Plan 


Accordingly, in the spring of 1951 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, through the Joint Commit- 
tee on Valuation of Assets, submitted 
to the commissioners a new plan for 
the valuation of bonds for statement 
purposes. (Preferred stocks, though 
also covered in the plan, were later 
withdrawn, because it was generally 
agreed that better progress would 
be made if the problem were settled 
first for bonds.) In essence, the 
companies proposed that all bonds 
not in default should be amortized 
and that reserves should be set up in 
an amount sufficient to absorb all 
losses as they are incurred. A de- 
cline in the market prices of bonds 
not in default would then have no 
effect on the statements unless the 


bonds were sold for less than book 
value. Then the loss would be 
absorbed by the reserve. 

It was suggested that all bonds 
presently amortizable would require 
a reserve accrual equivalent to 1/20 
of one percent per year, whereas all 
other bonds not in default would 
require a reserve accrual of one per- 
cent per year. These ratios were 
determined after a study of the 
companies’ own investment experi- 
ence as well as the record from 1900 
to 1944 of the so-called “corporate 
bond universe” set up by the Cor- 
porate Bond Research Project of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. In addition, the companies 
proposed to contribute to the reserve 
until it is initially built up to the 
maximum limit all profits realized 
on the sale of securities and to 
deduct only half the losses. A 
maximum reserve of one percent of 
bonds amortizable under present 
standards and twenty percent of all 
other bonds not in default was 
proposed. 

Under such a system the valuation 
standards would remain unchanged 
from year to year regardless of 
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business conditions. Whether a4 
security was amortizable or not 
would be determined by one simple 
test—is this security in default or is ' 

it paying full service charges? The 
companies’ statements would then g 
reflect primarily intrinsic value, and 

the companies would be free to a 
make satisfactory investments al- 

ready within the framework ap- . 
proved by state law but precluded 
by the uncertainties of the present 
valuation standards. The _ under- 
lying philosophy of this proposal is 
that life companies are long-term 
investors who purchase securities to 
hold and not to trade. Moreover, the 
life companies are highly liquid so 


Dil 
that there is no need to value their lov 
securities on a liquidating basis. So A 


far as their financial soundness is 
concerned, the important question 
is whether they will be able to meet Yc 
actual losses realized on securities 
Under the plan proposed, the re- 
serves were considered to be fully 
adequate to meet prospective losses. 

A number of conferences and 
hearings have been held with the 
commissioners and their technical 
staff in an effort to reach a meeting 
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of the minds on this new proposal. 
The reserve principle was accepted 
by the commissioners for 1951 state- 
ments but as yet no agreement has 
been reached on asset stabilization. 
The technical staff 
has taken the position that certain 
bonds not in default, but showing 
signs of weakness according to tests 
applied by the NAIC Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, ought still 
to be placed in the statements at 
market value or its equivalent as 
determined by the committee. While 
the companies are of the opinion 
that all bonds not in default should 
be amortized and that reserves 
adequate to absorb all losses should 
be set up, they are carefully explor- 
ing the feasibility of various tests to 
determine which bonds should be 
amortized and which bonds, at the 
discretion of the valuation commit- 
tee, should be carried at market. 
There is real question whether it is 
possible to devise a test that will not 
have to be modified under depression 
conditions. However, we are dealing 
here with a fundamental change in 
financial reports which play a basic 
role in the state regulation of life 
insurance. Step-by-step progress, 
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when the results can be appraised 
with each step, may be the wise 
course for the industry to follow. 


Congressional Hearings 


Two committees of Congress held 
hearings during 1952 on matters of 
iiterest and importance to the invest- 
ment officers of life insurance com- 
panies. The first of these hearings 
was held by the Subcommittee on 


General Credit Control and Debt 
Management of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 


under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman. As indi- 
cated in the 1951 Record of Life 
Insurance Investments, (Best's In- 
surance News for January 1952), 
prior to the hearings the subcom- 
mittee drew up a number of ques- 
tionnaires centering around the 
respective roles of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Treasury in 
the fields of monetary and credit 
policy and debt management, and 
submitted them to professional econ- 
omists, insurance company execu- 
tives, commercial bankers, dealers 
in U.S. Government securities, and 
other interested parties. In addition, 
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the Federal Reserve System, the 
Treasury, and several Government 
agencies were asked to make exten- 
sive data available to the subcom- 
mittee and to testify at the hearings. 

There were considerable fears at 


the time this investigation 
announced that it might jeopardize 
the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System on monetary policy 
decisions. Believing that such a 
development would have an adverse 
effect on the fight against inflation, 
the American Life Convention and 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica advised Representative Patman 
that a representative of the life 
insurance business would make an 
appearance at the hearings on their 
behalf. Carrol M. Shanks, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on 
Inflation Control, undertook this 
assignment and testified strongly as 
to the need for a separate and inde- 
pendent Federal Reserve Board to 
formulate and carry out national 
monetary policy. 

The hearings also enabled Senator 
Paul Douglas, a noted economist in 
private life and a member of the 
subcommittee, to lay before the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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public in understandable terms the 
vital importance of general credit 
controls and the reasons why they 
should not be placed in the hands of 
the éxecutive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Board thus came through 
the hearings with high prestige, and 
with its monetary powers still firmly 
within its grasp. It is to be expected 
that monetary policy will play an 
even greater role in working for 
economic stability under the new 
administration. 


Direct Placements 


Hearings were also held on direct 
placements by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This Subcommittee functioned un- 
der the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Louis Heller. The general 
purpose of the hearings was to 
determine whether the Federal se- 
curities laws should not be amended 
to require the registration of direct 
placements. As the largest pur- 


chasers of such securities the life 
insurance companies were opposed 
to this requirement and a number of 
investment officers from both large 
and small companies asked to be 
heard at the hearings. Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of the American 
Life Convention, testified on behalf 
of the Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. He 
pointed out that the Securities Act 
of 1933 was passed primarily to 
protect unsophisticated investors and 
to insure that they obtained full 
disclosure of the facts on new 
security issues. Since the life insur- 
ance companies, as institutional in- 
vestors, obtain fuller disclosure from 
borrowers than the Act requires and 
maintain expert staffs to manage 
their investments, it is obvious that 
the Act was not designed for their 
protection. 

The testimony of Mr. Wilde and 
the company witnesses was well 
received but it was pointed out by 
one member of the subcommittee 
that direct placements might be 
resold by the insurance companies 
and thus might enter the general 
securities markets without the full 
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disclosure required by the Securities 
Act. To answer this objection the 
Life Insurance Association agreed 
to make an immediate canvass of 
companies most prominent in the 
direct placements field to determine 
what proportion of their direct place- 
ments had been resold. 

Based on reports from sixteen 
companies, accounting for a major 
proportion of the direct placements 
acquired by life insurance companies, 
only 1.22 percent of the dollar 
amount of all the direct placements 
acquired from 1934 to 1951 had been 
resold. Furthermore, some of the 
resales consisted of bonds of states 
and municipalities, railroads, and 
non-profit institutions, which are not 
required to be registered in any 
event, and almost all of the re- 
mainder consisted of sales either to 
other financial institutions or to 
brokers who in turn sold to the 
issuing companies. Indeed, it could 
not be established that any direct 
placements had been resold to indi- 
vidual investors, and the study 
showed beyond a doubt that regis- 
tration could not be justified on the 
grounds of resales. The final report 
of the Heller Subcommittee has not 
as yet been released, but it is ex- 
pected to be available in the near 
future. 


Forthcoming Publications 


Publication of three important 
investment research projects spon- 
sored by the Association will be 
started in 1953. The Corporate 
Bond Research Project, an under- 
taking of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research to which the 
Association as part of its investment 
research program has contributed 
financial assistance, will publish the 
first of three volumes in 1953. This 
will be a summary volume setting 
forth aggregate statistics on the 
amounts of corporate bonds out- 
standing, offered, and extinguished 
during the first half of the twentieth 
century. The study not only pre- 
sents these data in terms of par 
amounts of debt but also in terms 
of the cash proceeds and payments 
of the corporate sector of the econ- 
omy. In addition, aggregate statis- 
tics on bonds in default, new de 
faults, and default settlements are 
included as well as series which 
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permit a comparison of aggregate 
interest charges on corporate debt 
versus actual interest payments. 
These extensive materials are an- 
alyzed against the broad background 
of economic developments during 
the period covered by the study. 

The first two of three volumes 
to be published as the result of the 
Study of Savings in the American 
economy also will be published in 
1953. This study has been financed 
in its entirety by the Association. 
The results are being awaited with 
great interest by professional econo- 
mists and others because they fur- 
nish for the first time comprehensive 
and detailed annual statistics on 
savings in the United States for the 
long period 1897-1950. They prom- 
ise to give us new insight into trends 
in national savings and should be 
helpful in shedding light on the 
wisdom of much government policy 
with respect to savings. 

The third research project to be 
published in 1953 is a study of 
formula plans for the timing of com- 
mon stock purchases. The different 
formula plans are classified accord- 
ing to their basic characteristics, and 
their comparative records, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of yields 
and profits, are tested against the 
course of the market. This study 
makes available to the investment 
officers of life insurance companies 
a factual analysis of formula plans at 
a time when there is considerable 
interest in the suitability of common 
stocks as life insurance investments. 


Work of Specialists 


These studies have been conducted 
by distinguished specialists in their 
fields. The Corporate Bond Re- 
search Project has been carried on 
by Dr. W. Braddock Hickman of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The Study of Savings 
in the American economy was under 
the direction of Dr. Raymond W. 
Goldsmith, who in turn was assisted 
by an advisory committee consisting 
of three life insurance company 
presidents and six professional 
economists having a special interest 
in research in this field. The analysis 
of formula plans has been under the 
direction of Dr. C. S. Cottle and 
Dr. W. Tate Whitman, both of 
mory University. 
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An appraisal of the investment 
outlook for 1953 clearly hinges on 
the general business outlook. There 
has been a disconcerting unanimity 
of opinion among economists that 
the second half of 1953 will witness 
an adjustment in the national econ- 
omy which will lead to a moderate 
downturn in business activity. The 
principal forces cited to explain this 
forecast are an expected leveling off 
in government defense expenditures, 
a moderate decline in business plant 


and equipment expenditures, and 
also a moderate decline in residential 
construction. Lately, however, there 
has been a tendency for the fore- 
casters to look with more optimism 
on the business outlook for 1953. 
It is doubtful that we have experi- 
enced such advancement in the field 
of political economy that the business 
cycle is a thing of the past. Certainly 
we have been through a long period 
of boom and the time may have 
(Continued on the next page) 
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arrived for at least a moderate read- 


justment. However, with a new 
administration coming to power, and 
with so much uncertainty at this 
writing with respect to Federal taxa- 
tion and expenditures in 1953, as 
well as uncertainty in international 
politics, the economist’s crystal ball 
has never been quite so cloudy. It 
is indeed hazardous to speculate 
beyond the next few months. 


If a downward adjustment in 1953 
is in store for us, certainly there are 
few major red flags in our national 
business statistics warning of im- 
pending trouble. On the contrary, 
many important current indexes 
seem to point to continued record 
business activity in 1953. It is also 
significant that the new administra- 
tion has pledged itself to a continua- 
tion of full employment. 

Considering investments in par- 
ticular, the various surveys on busi- 
ness plant and equipment expendi- 
tures planned for 1953 indicate that 
these expenditures will remain close 
to the level of 1952. It is now 
generally anticipated that residential 
and related construction in 1953 will 


hold up well in terms of the 1952 
level. There is a wide field for 
financing by state and local govern- 
ments, and there is a distinct possi- 
bility that 1953 may witness attrac- 
tive issues of longer-term Federal 
securities to fund a portion of the 
floating debt. 

Taking account of the various 
factors outlined above, the year 1953 
promises to provide adequate op- 
portunity for the satisfactory invest- 
ment of life insurance savings. 
There are at present no apparent 
grounds for expecting a pronounced 
downward pressure on investment 
yields, on the other hand, there is 
no real evidence that yields will 
show an appreciable increase. 


LIAA OFFICERS 
LF serie Boyp of Louisville, Ky., 


president of the Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company of that 
city, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica at the 46th annual meeting of 
the Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City in De- 
cember. He succeeded George L. 
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Harrison, chairman, New York Life. 
Mr. Boyd was president of the 
United States Trust Company of 
Louisville prior to joining the Com- 
monwealth Life in 1941. He is past 
president of the Louisville Clearing 
House Association, a former direc- 
tor of the Louisville Chamber oj 
Commerce and a director of several 
business firms and civic associations. 
He is also state vice-president of 
the American Life Convention. 


Elected to the board of directors 
were: For three-year terms—0O. 
Kelley Anderson, Boston, presicent, 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company ; William J. Cameron, 
New York, president, Home Life 
Insurance Company; Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, Milwaukee, president, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Devereux C. Josephs, 
New York, president, New York 
Life Insurance Company ; re-elected 
—A. J. McAndless, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company; for two 
years to succeed Mr. Boyd 
C. Davis, Montpelier, 
president, National Life. 


Deane 
Vermont, 
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New officers elected by the 4ctu- 
aries Club of the Southwest at its 
annual Fall meeting are: Presi- 
dent, H. Raymond Strong, vice 
president and actuary, Combined 
American, Dallas; vice president, 
Thomas M. Mott, vice president and 
group actuary, Republic National 


Life; secretary-treasurer, V. W. 
Pfeiffer, actuary, American Na- 


tional of Galveston. 
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A new life insurance policy, the 
Juvenile 21 Special has been an- 
nounced by the Aetna Life /nsur- 
ance Company. The policy can be 
written on children from birth to 
age 10 and is a level premium policy 
which becomes paid-up at age 65. 
It is issued in units from $1,000 to 
$5,000 which increase to five times 
the face amount on the anniversary 
nearest age 21. 
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The following companies have 
been elected to membership in the 
Agency Management Association: 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss. 
and the Standard Life Assurance 
Company, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada, 
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Bankers Life Company of Iowa 
issued its first individual accident 
and sickness policy beginning De- 
cember 1, with the first policy being 
issued to President E. M. McCon- 
ney. Three basic policy forms have 
been introduced; namely, accident 
expense, accident disability and acci- 
dent sickness. All three are the 
schedule type, commercial policies. 
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Bowles, Andrews & Towne, an 
independent firm of actuaries and 
employee benefit plan consultants, 
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MISCELLANY 


with offices in Richmond and At- 
lanta, officially opened a New York 
office December 1 at 70 Wall Street. 
George B. Carlson, a member of the 
Society of Actuaries and formerly 
associated with a nation-wide pen- 
sion consulting firm, is in charge of 
this new office. 
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A Compendium on Accident and 
Health Insurance Risk Selection has 
been released to members of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters. The materiai deals with 
the various elements that enter into 
such risks and is based on a residue 
of papers presented in recent years. 
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A series of 116 articles regarding 
prominent Kansas City people has 
just been published by the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company. The ar- 
ticles originally appeared in the 
newspaper “Star” from 1949 to 
1952. W. T. Grant, chairman of the 
board of the company, in the preface, 
announced that the company has 
done the job primarily to encourage 
young people to come to a city of 
opportunity. 
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J. C. Higdon, president of the 
3usiness Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Mr. Higdon is 
the second B.M.A. executive to oc- 
cupy this post, W. T. Grant, chair- 
man of the company, having served 
as president of the Chamber in 1941. 
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Four new policy contracts re- 
cently were announced by the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company designed for use with pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans. Two 
of the contracts, paid-up at 85 and 
retirement income endowment at 70, 
will also be available for use with 
regular business. 


Recently the board of directors of 
the Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation accepted for membership 
the All American Assurance Com- 
pany of Louisiana. 
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WDTB, DuMont’s television sta- 
tion in Pittsburgh, will occupy the 
three lower floors of one unit of 
Gateway Center, the big business 
project being constructed in the Steel 
city by the Equitable Society of New 
York. 
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The Fidelity Mutual has an- 
nounced a new career contract for 
its field men which provides 50% 
graded first year commissions, 10% 
graded renewals in second and third 
years, 5% graded renewals and 2% 
service fees in fourth, fifth and sixth 
years, and 2% service fees in the 
seventh year and thereafter for life- 
time of the policy. 
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On December 2, the second day 
of its 75th anniversary year, Fidel- 
ity Mutual attained $750,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. 
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Because its business has doubled 
since early 1948, the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, recently completed the sec- 
ond addition of its home office within 
three years. The new structure oc- 
cupies an area 85 x 60 feet and rises 
13 stories. 
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A new series of policy forms for 
par endowment at 85, certain term 
and other riders and retirement an- 
nuities, have been introduced by the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 

(Continued on the next page) 


Miscellany— Continued 


Bruce H. Gifford has joined the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference and will assume general 
administrative and staff duties. He 
was formerly in charge of 4-power 
press and radio relations for the 
U.S. High Commissioner in Vienna, 
working for the Army and State 
Department. 


ww YW 
Travis T. Wallace, president of 


Great American Reserve in Dallas, 
has been re-elected president of the 


Institute of Insurance Marketing, 
Southern Methodist University. 
New Trustees chosen were: Ned 


King, agency superintendent, Fidel- 
ity Union; Clarence Shelton, vice 
president and director of agencies, 
Republic National Life; and Ken- 
neth Skinner, agency director, 
Southland Life. 
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Francis X. Reilly, assistant sec- 
retary, Guardian Life, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee and also was 
elected a member of the executive 
committee of the /nternational Claim 
Association. 
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New policy plans, increased death 
and retirement benefits for agents, 
and increased commissions have 
been announced by the Jefferson 
Standard. These changes involve a 
new line of Juvenile policies with 
. full benefit at age 1; Whole Life 
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contracts issued down to age 5; divi- 
dends (except the first) no longer 
contingent upon renewal premium 
for dividends payable after Decem- 
ber 31. The increased benefits for 
agents also effective the first of the 
year contain a new retirement vest- 
ing provision. First year commis- 
sions on certain riders will be the 
same as on the basic policy. 
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On November 16 last, the John 
Hancock Mutual Life played host to 
12,000 home office people and their 
families and nurse to some 700 chil- 
dren under six years of age. It was 


probably New England’s largest 
“Family Day” party. The last time 


the company played host on a major 
scale was Open House Week in Sep- 
tember, 1949 when more than 50,000 
people visited the newly opened 
home office. 
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Due to record advance reservations 
for the schools in agency manage- 
ment, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association will con- 
duct eight two-week schools for 
managers, general agents and home 
office agency personnel during 1953, 
instead of seven as it has done for 
the last several years. 
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Grant L. Hill, C.L.U., vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual, was elected 
president of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association at 
the recent annual meeting of that 
organization. 


A complete line of commercial ac- 
cident and sickness policies and rid- 
ers are now being issued by the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. These new forms, to 
gether with the non-cancellable ac 
cident and sickness policies which 
were inaugurated in early 1952, pro 
vide its representatives with an ex- 
tensive portfolio of accident and 
sickness coverages in addition to the 
already broad line of life insurance 
policies. 
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A general reduction in rates has 
been announced by the Loyal Pro- 
tective of Boston on all non-can- 
cellable sickness and accident plans 
at most ages. The company has also 
announced several new supplemen- 
tary coverages. 
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Purported to be one of the oldest 
policies in force in the United States, 
a 20 Payment Life policy issued to 
Willis S. Johnson in 1878 by North- 
western Mutual, was recently paid 
off for its full face amount of $1,- 
000. He had paid $558.80 in pre- 
miums and had received $561.29 in 
dividends during the life of the pol- 
icy. Mr. Johnson is in good health 


at age 100. 
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Christmas bonus checks were pre- 
sented December 10, to all salaried 
employees of Occidental Life of Cal- 
ifornia who joined the company be- 
fore December 1. Half a month’s 
salary or $100, whichever was 
smaller, was given all employees of 
a year’s service or more, with pro- 
portionate amounts for less than a 
year’s service and no payment less 
than $10. 


= 
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Occidental of California has de- 
vised a new billing on IBM forms 
which simplifies much of the routine 
of group cases of 180 or fewer lives. 
The form contains columns for the 
employer to enter newcomers and 
terminations. 
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Policyholders of the Pacific Mu- 
tual now receive all of their pre- 
mium notices direct from the home 
office. By use of a new machine the 
40,000 premium notices now sent 
out by the company each month can 
be completed in one working day. 
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The Security Mutual of Nebraska 
introduced a new line of accident 
and sickness coverage effective Jan- 
uary 1. 
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As a result of a recent “Election” 
sales contest, sponsored by the Se- 
curity Mutual Life of New York, 
agent Ralph Cohen of the Boston 
Agency, was elected to the office of 
“President-for-a-day.” Mr. Cohen, 
who led the entire sales organiza- 
tion during the contest, assumed the 
duties of president Fred Russell and 
took his place in all activities for one 
day at the home office. 
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A Life Insurance Seminar, 
“South Carolina Insurance Day,” 
was held in Columbia December 5th, 
sponsored by the University of 
South Carolina School of Business 
Administration in cooperation with 
the South Carolina State Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 
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The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Actuaries’ Club was held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 21-22, 
with Andrew C. Webster, vice pres- 
ident, Mutual of New York, and 
John Phelps, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln National, being guest 
speakers. 

Officers elected for the following 
year are: President, Walter Mays, 
Imperial Life; vice president, R. L. 
Wagner, National Life & Acci- 
dent ; secretary-treasurer, Burton E. 
Moore, South Carolina Insurance 
Department. James Woolery, Occi- 
dental Life of N. C., and S. E. Alli- 
son, Life of Georgia, were named 
members of the executive committee. 
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On December 15 the United Ben- 
efit Life of Omaha expanded its 
operations to include Canada. The 
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“It’s your minister ... He claims you know more about his 
congregation than he does!” 


Bankerslifemen Really Know 
How to Qualify Prospects 


The amount of knowledge Bankerslifemen develop for qualify- 
ing a prospect is terrific . . . but, admittedly, it is doubtful that 
they often are ahead of their ministers on this score. 


The economy in time and effort that can be accomplished 
through qualifying a prospect thoroughly is drilled into Bankers- 
lifemen during their training period. Then, through both 
training and supervised activity, they are shown how to develop 
the information that lets them spend their time with qualified 


prospects. 


Yes, Bankerslifemen are told and shown how to be the kind 
of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 


or competitors. 


BANKERS 


COMPANY 
tOWA 





chief agent for the Canadian opera- 
tion will be L. F. Flaska, resident 
vice president of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association of 
Omaha, which has been doing busi- 
ness in Canada since 1935. Cana- 
dian headquarters will be at To- 
ronto, with other sales offices 
throughout the Provinces. 
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The United States Life has 
streamlined its system for billing, 
collecting and reporting premiums. 


Much bookkeeping detail has been 
transferred to the head office, to 
which premiums will be remitted. 
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Complete autonomy is planned for 
insurance operations of the Veterans 
Administration, with a deputy ad- 
ministrator for insurance in control. 
While extensive reorganization will 
not be required—insurance opera- 
tions are already headed by an as- 
sistant administrator for insurance 


(Continued on the next page) 
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—a number of functions until now 
performed by other branches will be 
centralized within the insurance de- 
partment. The VA hopes to save 
money also by encouraging quar- 
terly, semi-annual and annual pre- 
mium payments (instead of 
monthly) and by eliminating pre- 
mium receipts. 
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We regret to report the death by 
auto accident of Woodhull Hay, as- 
sociate editor of the Weekly Under- 
writer and editor of the Insurance 
Press. The accident occurred No- 
vember 18th in Chicago, where Mr. 
Hay was attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 


SALES 


New paid business in the Bankers 
Life of Iowa for the month’ of Oc- 
tober totaled $17,689,299, an _ in- 
crease of nearly 21% over the same 
month in 1951. The volume for the 
first 10 months was $170,329,694. 


In celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the Bankers National 
Life, general agent Harry J. Baker 
in Boston, Massachusetts paid for 
more than $1,000,000 of personal 
Ordinary insurance during the 
month of October. Mr. Baker has 
been with the company for nearly 
25 years and has more than $10,- 
000,000 of personal insurance on the 
company’s books. 
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New paid-for business of Equi- 
table Life of Iowa during Novem- 
ber totaled $9,594,439, a gain of 
3.3% over November, 1951. Total 
paid production for the first 11 
months amounted to $111,127,985, 
the highest for that period in its 
history, and in force at the end of 
November was $1,223,714,544. 
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New business written by the 
Franklin Life during a six weeks 
sales drive extending from October 




















HAROLD M. NOAKER 
Canton, Obio 


In the short space of four years since he 
entered the life insurance business with 
The Ohio National, Harold M. Noaker 
of the N. J. Tschantz Agency in Canton, 
Ohio, has made an enviable record in 
all departments of field underwriting. 
One of our 25 leading personal pro- 
ducers since 1949, Noaker has also won 
the National Quality Award regularly 
with a near-perfect persistency rating. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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20th through November 30th ex- 
ceeded the $56,000,000 goal which 
had been set to honor the 56th birth- 
day of President Becker. 
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October, 1952 saw the largest 
volume of sales in the history of the 
Great Southern Life in honor of vice 
president and manager of agencies 
Ford D. Albritton, and a corre- 
sponding gain, the volume for the 
first 9 months was 34% over the 
same period in 1951. 
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November production of $37,- 
500,000 by Great West was the best 
single month in its entire history. 
Insurance in force at the end of No- 
vember was $302,500,000, an _ in- 
crease of $31,643,000 over the same 
period in 1951. 
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New paid life insurance in Guar- 
antee Mutual of Nebraska for No- 
vember was 64.7% higher than that 
recorded in the same month of 1951. 
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New business of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual between October 20th 
and November 21st amounted to 
nearly $68,000,000 and represented 
the largest production for a 33-day 
period in its history, with a daily 
average of $2,058,757. 
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Paid-for business of the Old Line 
Life of Wisconsin for the first 9 
months of 1952 amounted to $11,- 
314,790 and total insurance in force 
at the close of the period was $151,- 


503,349. 
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The largest volume of business of 
any President’s Month in the history 
of the Sun Life of Canada was writ- 
ten in November. New ordinary 
business amounted to more than 
$45,000,000 and new group ac- 
counted for over $27,000,000. 
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(Consolidated with Liberty L. & A.) Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton Great National Life, Dallas 
Nov. 99 Re RED. . cascnvseriscocices May 87 (100% Stock Dividend) .......... Aug. 69 
Atlantic Life, Richmond Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Purchases Capital City) ........ June 93 (Limits Increased) 2 uly 30 (Policy and Rate Changes) iabbes Aug. 69 
CO TED cccscacccccccccccecs July 29 Continental American, Faeesten (New Home Office) .........0..0. an. 82 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore (New Preferred Risk Policy) ..... June 94 Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Executive Promotions) .......... ct. 99 Continental Assurance, Chicago (Policy Changes) hated canbdedee 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Writing Group Creditor) (Flexible Retirement 


(Files $30,000,000 Suit) ........ 
(Receives Two Set Backs) 





(Passes $2 billion Mark) 


Plan) 
Guardian Life, New York 





ROG NOD cin onncd0 nes coeds (Passes Billion Mark) ............ 
Bankers Life, Lincoln Equitable Life, Des Moines (Enters A. @ EH Field) .........03 
(Entering A. & H. Field) ......../ Aug. 69 Se MED cs bnasdhdcéeccsanace June 95 Gulf Life, Jacksonville 


For January, 1953 





(New Home Office) 
Indianapolis Life, Indiana 

New Policy and Riders) ........June 96 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(D. P. Endowment) eas Shoe» Sa 99 

aig ym r Advertising) . a esi 101 
Liberty & Accident, Muskeg 

Takes over Ann Arbor Life ) nailer. 99 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Sheffield Chairman of Board .-June 97 
Lincoln National Life, Fort 

(Merges with Reliance Life) 

(Reliance Life Reinsurance) 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............. J 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New President) 
Massachusetts Mutual, 

(Term With Disabilit 
Metropolitan Life, sy ork 

(Davis & Hohaus Promoted) 

|; none Hospital core) 


S $50, 
isin to Retire) 

Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(Premium Tax Question) ......... 

Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(25% Stock i ae 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Developing High School Market) 
(Increasing Commissions) 

Mutual Life of New York 
(Four New Vice Presidents) 
(Office Operations Dept.) 

National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Schedule Executive Changes) 
(Executive Changes) 

New England Mutual, Boston 
eer aS Group Fie ol 
————s. Campaign 

New Mexico Life, , ES 


May 87 


May 8&8 
-.-July 31 
Aug. 70 


-May 89 
Oct. 100 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 


Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Il. 


Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Upper Darby, 


Colonial Mortgage Service Co., 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Til 
Curta Calculator Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


De Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 


Eastman Kodak Co. (Kodagraph “4 Rochester, N. Y. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


Equitable Life Insurance, ag * Moines, BOE cccwccescceseses os 


Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, 

Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

ey, Mutual Life, a. Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Kansas 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 


Life o Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 


BEST'S 


Hands) 
Provident Mutual, a 


Cal. 
Pa. 


~*~ 


(New Company ee nbeekccancvecamecee 
New World Life, eattle 
(McGinnis President sisuscoccccccdag. TA 
New York Life, New 
(Excellent Year) 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
(Kennedy Elected President) 
Northern Trust Life, Aurora 
(Fined $1,200) 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Examining Committee) 
a Life, Los Angeles 
(Rate Reductions) 
(Military Coverages) 
(Executive Changes) 
Pacific Mutual, Los Ange 
(Mutualization Plan Upheld) 
(Real Estate Development) 
(New Policy Form) Au 
(Sales Promotion ~~ “iter "102 
Peerless Casualty, Kee 
(Purchases United Life & eer | 
uly 


Plymouth Life, apes 
(New Company) ereeee 
Postal Life, New York 
pS mene vine | Group Field) 
(Controlling Interest Changes 


we me 97 


(Entering A. & ) 

(Executive Changes Scheduled) 
Prudential, Newark 

(Year End Figures) } 

(Stagg & Campbell Vice Presidents) 

July 36, 37 

(Individual Accident & Sickness) . 

(Southern Home Office) 

(Women Retirement) 

(Preferred Whole Life Policy) . 


July 
. Oct. 7102 


‘oe. 
Dec. 95 


— In This Issue — 


Metropolitan Life, 


Monarch Life, S$ 
Mutual Savings 


National Eyuity 
National Life & 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Merging with Lineola National) . 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Weekly Premium Field) 
State Farm Insurance, Bloomington 
(Agents Independent Contractors) May 93 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal 
(Woods Dies) 
(New Vice Presidents) Jan 
Texas Empire Life & Accident, Dallas | 
(New Company) Nov. 108 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(New President) 
Union Mutual, Portland 
(High Limit Medical Expense es 


May. 4 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Stock to Mutual Benefit H. & A.) Sept. 97 
United Life & Accident, Concord 
(Purchased by Peerless ( ‘asualty) 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) 
United States Life, New York 
(Control Purchased by Continental 
Casualty) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Letter Clinic) 
(Belknap President) ............ Nov. 108 
Unity Mutual L. & A., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased by 
pe IND See Jdulbs.c cedceec Sept. 98 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(New Home Office) 
Washington National, Chicago 
(Capital Now $10,000,000) et. 104 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Policies) . 105 
Western Reserve Life, Austin 
(Purchased by Great National Life) 
Aug. 74 


Jan. % 


July 37 


Jan. 


New York, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Wingfield, Mass. .....cccccccccccccsccscccccsce 
fe, St. 
National Casualty Co., 
Life, 
Accident, 


Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Nashville, Te 


National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ... 


National Reserve Life, 
Nelson and Warren, St. 
New England Mutual Life, 


Topeka, Kansas 
Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Back Cc over 


North American Life, Chi cago, Il. Pie, 6 


North American Reassurance, 


New York, N. Y. 23 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, ‘al. 10 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Ohio 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Maas. ......ccccccccceccccsecsesces 


Peoples Life, Franktort, 
hae ye 7. Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

, Greensboro, me. < 

Prov dent’ Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Provident Mutual Life, 


Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), 


Pilot L 


Ind. 


Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester, N. 


Remington Rand Inc. (Management ¢ ‘ontrols Div. ), N. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, | 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Speakman, Frank M., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tiffany Stand Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry &., i 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, *Neb. 


Ohio 


United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ............ceeececees 


Washington National, 


Weston Co., 


Evanston, Ill. ... 
Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 4 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 


New York, N 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. iy 


INSURANCE 


NEWS 


Best’s Life News 





